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POYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQU ARE 

OnICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the Members and Students, 
PH HENRY GREEN, Esq., the Poatesoer of Anatom ny, 

a OLIVER his FIRST L. LECTURE on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, the 10th i} “ La ) relock, and his succeeding 

0) 

Jectares on the five fos PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

AE. -UNION OF LONDON.—SCULPTORS 


not yet sent for their Models submitted in compe- 
whe hare z by the Society for Statuettes, are 





tition for ey Premiums hee 
ted to do so immediate! 
"he Pit fe bang Eng! tieh  Merrymaking in the Olden Time,’ 
after W. A. TEA i is mney Le ne as on payment of 
, at the ce, 44 
Shenton, a GE BORGE GODWIN, \ Honorary 
6th Nov. 1851. LEWIS POCOCK, J Secretaries." _ 
a’ , 
INERALOGY, GEOLOGY, CRYSTAL.- 
LOGRAPHY, AN ALYTIC AL CHEMISTRY. —Lecturers, 
Students, and others py ee Sciences, _———. - 
ly ice singic pecimens, or Collections, to 
ee te I " odern Works on t these subjects, from 8. Hien ky, 


sleet A. Krantz, of 
un., 32, Pisetatreet 


ANGUAGES.— Mk. CURT, Professor of 

various Modern Languages, Translator, &c., begs to state 

that he has returned to Town for the ensuing’ Season. Terms, as 
wual, for the last fourteen years.—15, Lisle-street. 





—London: Samuel 








RENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
—Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, de retour d'une 
exearsion sur le Continent, a l’honneur de prévenir ses éléves et le 
public at large qu’ il reprendra & compter de lundi 10 Novembre 
le cours des legons qu'il donne depuis dix ans 4 Londres, 
littérature ancienne et moderne—Poésie—Style & — 
lecture des meilleurs historiens. Tel est" objet principal des } 
Sadresser, pre-paid, A Monsieur De CuaTevain, 27, Graft 
place, Euston-square. 


ELECT GERMAN CLASSES.— 
W. KLAUER- BLATSOUSEL, Semety Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Nobile Accademia Ecclesiastica at Rome, is now 
forming GERMAN CBASSES, each Timited to Six Ladies or Gen- 
tlemen. Fee, 22. for a Course of Two Months, twice a week. 
Professor Kuaver’s Terms for Private Instruction in German, 
through the medium of English, Italian, or French, continue to be 
 — agama per lesson of one hour, if engaged from lesson to 





becuse of consecutive lessons, on days and hours previously 
Maran a will be 5. 128. for the first sixteen lessons of one 
ms 78. for every subsequent lesson in uninterrupted con- 


tr amilar course of twenty-six lessons, twice a week, —_ Be 81. ; 
and a course of thirty-nine lessons, three times a week, 1 

These fees will be increased by only one-third for every aiditional 
pupil joining im the same lesson. 

%, South Molton-street, Grosvenor-square. 


NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS—a Cuo1ce 
Coutection—Ancient and Modern, ON SALE at reduced 
wok Bs comprieing. the best Works of the most distinguished 
ng whom may be named Raphael- Morghen, .onghi, 
Wil 3 Edelinek, Bervic, Rembrandt, Woollett, Strange, Sharp, 
Earlom, Bro olozzi, &e. ' The Prints are in fine con- 
selected from the Collections of Sir Mark 
Sykes, Lord Ay lesford, the Duke of Buckingham, &c. 
The 2nd Part of aNEW CATALOGUE will be forwarded on the 
reeeipt of two posta ee stamps; and they may also be had of the 
importers of English Books in'most of the cities of America and 


pe. 
GEORGE ore 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
* Established above 60 years. 


Tas DEPOSITORS of WORKS of ART and 
INGENUITY in the GREAT EXHIBITION, and others 

ully informed that the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 

INSTI UTION, incorporated in 1833, is CLOSED to the Public, 

purpose of receiving approved Deposits, for Sale or other- 

Wise, without expense to the Depositors. Those who wish to em- 

this opportunity should send their Works before the Ist of 

» and they will then be fully particularized in the 








The Institution will be RE-OPENED on the sth of DECEMBER, 
R. I, LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


[OxDoN READING and WAITING ROOM 
HASREAD RC the establishment wars LAVATO- 





WAITING. and REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
Hr pad the METROPOLIS. Capital £50,000, in 10,000 


oo pew —Adstalte Chambers, Geoseshareh-ctrest. 
Bankers—London Joint-Stock Bank. 
Progpectuses to be obtained at the Compan Omen, f 
Messrs, Berutton & Son, Gharebrokers old Breed stved 2 = 
ONATHAN JONES, Pinson. 


Tn WARWEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
NOREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM@UPATHIC 
CIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
ma Suewer— WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 
e ~ mayh is open for the reception of the necessitous r 
om ‘ing acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given te 
a The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
wit wa, 4 tn for fo for Out-patients, from half-past 
Mews sk, ‘ie the Ban and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
N-P ar 
Our Pxats tin Hospital), Nov.4. 
in: attendance during the week ending Nov. 4. 
ew cases in same week 
Received from commencement (Oct. 16, 1850) ... 
tar and Subscriptions will be thankfally peomved Mas the 
the Honorary Secretary ; Drummond & Co. Charin 
a'G n & Co, Lombard- on, bankers of atthe. Mospits tal. 
9,6 mstreet West, LIAM WAKNE, Hon. Sec. 














M. STODART & SON, 1, Golden-square, i in 
consequence of the retirement’ of Mr. E. Stoparrt, beg to 
offer their manufactured STOCK of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
PIAN( IJFORTES at very reduced ‘Prices. 


R. THOMAS RICHARDS, PRINTER, 

(late of St. Martin’s-lane,) begs particularly to direct atten- 

tion to his present Address, 37, GREAT QUEEN-STREET, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. As Agent for the Hakluyt and 
Percy Societies, he begs to request that all ions in- 








n/J, EONAR D & FEIRCE, 
¢ ts of Literary Property, Books, Paintin neray- 
onsignments of Literary Property, ‘aint: 
ings, Fancy Goods, and other articles, respectfully he for 
Sales by Auction. 
The Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Geles of Books to 
the Trade, which take place in the aap won ¢ 


ber of each year. RD, 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 








a 
tended for him may be sent to Great Queen-street. 


ESSRS. NETHERCLIFT & SON, Litho- 

¥; ae Artists and Printers, beg to announce their 

— AL from_No. 23, King William-street, West Strand, to 

re extensive Premises, No. 100, ST. MARTLN’S-LANE, 

CH ARING-CROSS. 

Mr. N, sen. returns thanks for the kind patronage he has re- 

ceived during the last thirty years, and gman solicits its 
continuance on the behalf of ‘himeel?: and So’ 


















































O ARTISTS AND AMATEURS.—DICKIN- 

SON'S CIRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS by the first Masters.— Messrs. DICKINSON beg to 
announce that they have added to their extensive Collection of 
Water-Col eas Drawings some choice Specimens by Harding, Cat- 

mole, Hunt, Fripp, Dewent, David Cox, Richardson, Copley 
Fielding, ‘Absolon, 8 &e.—Galleries of Art,114, New Bond-street. 


ATENT COMPENSATING PORTABLE 
BAROMETER.—Messrs. WILLIAM HARRIS & SON, 
50, High Holborn (corner of Brownlow-street), Opticians, Mathe- 
matical Instrument Makers, &c., beg to invite attention to this 
exceedingly accurate instrument. the extreme sensitiveness and 
small size of which highly recommend it to Naval and other scien- 
tifie Professions, and all Travellers. It cannot be injured even if 
shaken or turned upside down, and is sufficiently small for the 
breast-pocket. 


RINTING MACHINES.—FOR SALE.— 
Two American Platten Printing Machines, with Tables 42 
inches by 28 inches and 34 inches by 23 inches ; one made by Mid- 
dileton about three years since, and both in excellent working con- 
dition. Price very low. For particulars apply to Messrs. FULLER 
& Horsey, Billiter-street, City. 


PrER PART OF A HOUSE, UNFUR- 
NISHED.—_TUO BE LET, the UPPER PART of a 
CAPITAL HOUSE. in Edwards-street, Portman-square.— Apply 
to the Secretary of the Marylebone "Literary Institution, 17, 
Edwards- street, Portman-square. 


O GENTLEMEN of CONSERVATIVE and 
PROTECTIONIST PRINCIPLES.—The Proprietor of an 

old and influential JOURNAL, extensively circulating in a Par- 
liamentary district, who has other engagements now pressing 
upon his time, would take a SHARE PARTNER of moderate 
Capital, or DISPOSE of the CONCERN on equitable terms. As, 
in the nature of things, there must be shortly a General Election, 
aspirants to Parliamentary honours, at a time when the National 
uterests in general, and the Agricultural and Productive In- 
terests in particular, require representatives of sound constitu- 
tional principles, this opportunity to secure, by the honourable 
means of a connexion with the Press, a seat in the Legislature, is 
a good one; as also to Literary “ee Ee Principals only will be 
treated with — 55, Fleet- street, London. 


Adc \ddress, by letter, J. G. 
r 
DVERTISEMENTS ADDRESSED to the 
MEDICAL Wei Mine -The MEDICAL DIREC- 
TORIES for ENGLAND, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND, pub- 
lished annually, on January Ist, the aa media through which 
that important section of the community can be successfully ad- 
dressed . advertisers. From the nature of their contents, every 
individual member is sure to refer to them; besides which, they 
are constantly Pugeae} to by all classes in reference to matters 
connected with the Medical Profession. Advertisements intended 
for insertion must be sent early to Messrs. Tomas & Cuurcui.y, 
sole Agents for the Advertisement Department, Universal Adver- 
tising Offices, 19 to 21, eng yey Strand ; or to the Office of 
the Directory, 4, 4, Adam- street, Adelph 


HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 

GREAT EXHIBITION (published in connexion with the 

* Art-JouRNAL’) is now ready, handsomely bound. This elegant 

work is rapidly going sore of print ; it cannot be reprinted, and 

will uently “scarce book ;” those by whom it is 

required should obtain oh without delay, it may be obtained 
of any Bookseller in Town or Country. Price One Guinea. 

ublisher, George Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


IBRAIRIE ETRANGERE.~ LOCATION 
DE LIVRES ETRANGERS.— Plus de 35,000 Volumes de 
Littérature Ancienne A Moderne—F rangaise, Allemande, Ita- 
lienne et par an. W. lis. 3 Six mois, 
16s. 6d.; trois mois, -y un mois, 38. 6d.; séparément, 3d. par 
volume. — C atalogues complets jusqu ‘aujourd’ hui —Frangais, 23. ; 
Allemand, la; Italien et Espagnol, 1s.—Rolandi, Libraire et Bibli- 
othécaire Etranger, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 




















Sales bp Auction. 
MSS., Charters, Deeds, and Autographs. 
pettic K & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property. will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191, Piccadilly, on SATURDAY, November 15, 
Hsia COLLECTION of MANUSC JRIPTs, ee 
of FAMILY and COUNTY, HISTORY ; consisting of Original 
Deeds, Charters, and M with 
nearly every English co and embracing numerous Koy: 
Noble, and other Families, from the 12th Century to the i7th, 
including many scarce and valuable AUTOGRA Pus 

Catalogues will be sent on application; (if in the - we > on Te 
ceipt of two stamps.) 


Ancient and Modern Engravings, i in the ch choicest | states. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
portion, at their Poome, § Pleet-street, on rupar, 
Twelve, a the wee. of t ne Inte 

TitoMAs FLETCHER OBINSON Fey Ensle. 
New-road, and Tokenhouse-yard, THE y SELECT Cole 
LEc TION of ENGR AVINGS, "including, amo! other fine 
Proofs by Woollett, Niobe, first state—Roman Edifices in Rui 
first state— Spanish Pointer, brilliant roof— Macbeth, early proo! 
before letters—together with Charles the First, with the Horse, by 
Sir Robert Strange, beautiful proof before the letters, with large 
margin—Old Man and Woman Drinking, by Visscher, in first 
state, very rare—Strollin; = ge after Ostade, by V isscher— 
Reading pe by Longhi, proof before le’ tters—The Cruci- 
fixion, nee Set by ~~ pg mt 4 e Politicians, s, by Wilkie, 
rare proof—The Rake’s and Harlot arriage a la 
Mode, Blection ro. a Timesof the Day, Enraged Musician, 
Distressed Poet, 7 in the earliest States—with many 
other magnificent Proo including some eleganWy framed, com- 
prising The Highland Drovers, third impression‘ef the plate— 
Stag at Bay— Napoleon, by Delaroche, &c &c. &c. 








M®. HODGSON will 8 SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on MON pay, 
November 17, and two followi day i wt pelt, t 12, the VALU: 
ABLE LIBRARY of JOHN a ee 
eceased, (by order of the bt $ 
Sepulchral Monuments, 3 yola.~ Moanin 
vols.—S peare’s Works, first 
tica, illustrated—Tableau 7: la ‘Revolution Frangaise, 
Campagnes de Napoléon. Quarto: Encyclopédie Heehotiave, 
189 vols.—Transactions of the Horticultural Society, 9 vols. — Ene: 
clopaedia Bri an 26 paar —Pinkerton’s Voy- 
ages and Travels, 17 vols. Octravo, &c.: Gentleman’s Magazine, 
159 vols.—Révolution Frangaise, 47 vols.— Howell 's State Trials, 
and Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates—Revue Encyclopdique, 
52 vols.—Biographie Universelle, 80 vols—Landon, Annales du 
Musée, 35 vols.—Ashmole’s Berkshire, 3 vols.—Aubrey's Surrey, 
5 vols.—Collection ee 3 _iHistoize de France, 1:0 vo! 
—— ood’s & —Cr lian and other curious 
racts—An Sa: C Collection of Works on Political Economy, 
aon Sao Agrics iculture—English, French, and Ameri- 
can Periodical the Woe 3 of vo. Ke —! Bentham, Cob- 
bett, Condillac, Chateaubriand, , Hobbes, Sis- 
mondi, Rousseau, Moliére, Boli ae = re. &c., many in hand- 
some bindings.—To be viewed, an Catalogues had. 


Valuable and Extensive gp AG B.D. D. TURNBULL, 
wocate, 


MESSRS. Cc. B. TAIT & T. NISBET beg to 
ve 4 that_they will SELL by AUCTION, in their 
Great Room, No. 11, Hanover- burgh, on INES- 
DAY, poene i and Mes A ‘ays ‘a very) EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY of L, Esq ocate. This 
Library has AL teal known a connolatcurs as one of the 
most extraordinary ever formed in Scotland. Besidesan extensive 
Collection ri Stan Works in MISCELLANEOUS 1 LITERA- 
TURE, it i ae ich in ef oy and SCuTTISH 
TOPOGRAPE nelu he le 


—— | many of t 

County Histories, num re Workson "Heraldry and Family 
Histo: English ‘and ‘Seot Seottish Fe Poetry, Privately 
Printed Books, Ancient Illuminated un. Divinity ani Eccle- 
siastical ny yy and M e Arts, &c. ; the 
whole being in the finest possible con tion. 

Catalogues iprice 7 may be had of Mr. James Darliog. 1, Little 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields ; and at the place of Sale. 

Edinburgh, 11, Hanover-street. 


UCTION SALES of BOOKS, 

by M. THOMAS & Foxe. PHILADELPHIA 
The Subseribers intend hold lar EVENING SALES of 
Books, Stationary. So for which * consignments are solicited from 

















OURS DE M. A. ROCHE—16¢ Année. 
M. A. — récommencera, le 9 Novembre, ses Cours de 

’ Histoire, de Géographie et d’Astro- 
nomie, dentate aux Demoiselles de 6 4 18 ans. 

A. ROCHE—Les Poétes Frangais depuis le 
Moyen Age jusqu’d nos Jours. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

A. ROCHE—Les Prosateurs Frangais depuis le 
Moyen Age jusqu’‘a nos Jours. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

‘A. ROCHE—Histoire d*Angleterre adoptée par 
l'Université de France. 2 vols. 8vo, 128. 

HISTOIRE de FRANCE. Par A. Rocne 
(Moyen Age), et PHILARETE CHASLES (Temps Modernes), 
2 vols. 8vo. 15a. 


NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 








S’adresser pour le Prospectus, 1, North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
square. 






















Xa csi DVANCES will be made when desired. 


TRADE SALES TO BOOKSELLERS. 

The thirty-seventh Philadelphia Trade Sale, conducted by the 
oe py has just been finished ; and the Committee on Trade 
Sales, viz. 

Messrs. W. A. BLANCHARD tof Blanchard & Lea). 

» <A. HART (late Come S Hart). 

» & ny Syren (ef noes Seeriheats & Co.) 

” bn DDLE (of E. C. & J. Biddle 

B LIPPIN CUTT (of Lippincott, — & Co.) 

agreed” unanimously (at 3 mecting 5 eld to consider the subject), 
that the Philadelphia should in future be 
conducted by 4y es why and for which consignmeuts from 
the Trade in other cities are respectfully solicited. 

The next Sale will be held about the Ist of March next, 1852. 
It and other Sales hereafter will be guaranteed and cashed on the 
usual terms, 

*,* Reference is authorized by the Committee to any Member 


thereof. 
Philadelphia, M. THOMAS & SONS, Auctioneer, 
Oct. 1851. 93, Walnut-street, and 6th & Minor-streets. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

November 8th, 1851. 
AW the best NEW WORKS are changed 
Weekly at the residence of pveey_ Sd ubseriber within Four 
Miles of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsbury-square. Terms of Subscription—Three Volumes at 
one time, Two Guineas; or Six Volumes at one time, Three Gui- 
neas perannum. The following Works have been recently pub- 
I and may be obtained immediately by all Subscribers : - 
Carlyle’s “Life. of Sterling, Sir James , Stephen's * Lectures on 
rance,’ 's ‘ Affghanistan,’ Walpole’s *Ansayrii,” Pridham’s 

*Kossuth,’ ves oy Travels in Turkey? Melly’s * Khartoum 
Gosse’s * Sojourn in Jamaica,” penne " Spain as itis,’ T homp- 
’s ‘Passions of Animals, Mac Micking’s ‘Manilla, Burton's 

Scinde,” og comme of my wv igre’ ped edition; * Ravens 

clifte,’ * John Drayton,’ * Merkland,’ 

The best Works will continue to be sided As Soon as published, 
in sufficient b for an: which 
the absence of others of inferior character may occasion. 

Cuartes Epwarp Mupie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 

juare, 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
RESH COPIES of all the best NEW WORKS 
continue to be added to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as 
freely as Subscribers may require them. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUI- 
poe oo and upwards, according to the number of Volumes re- 


uired, 
—" Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal 


rospectuses apply to CuarLes Epwarp Muopie, 28, Upper 
wand bin 4 Bloomsbury-square. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 

34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 

its efficient performance as a Keconnoitering Telescope, both as to 

magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly ‘adapted to 

the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or Sent through 
the post at 36:—The same Instrument, with an additional a 

e ah enian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Dou ue 

Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 

wh, Ha ‘ta To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVAs, Optician, 








BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 
ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of publish- 
oefcuta ereeoeeeen that they iS a ple ie Founts of Ty Pe 
yy for hi dsomely and expeditiously PI yc Lg BOO 
LETS. & “ye & H. re for Works tay - 
Fm the ~ cof being published b by "the first London Houses, 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of  eeasunpenn ‘Magatinn, 
well pressed . *} 4 slid 
any part of the Kin dom. 8 lame 
of = genes INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS for calculati: 
the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, &. &c., transmitted 
on receipt of Four P. ps. 
= A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 
ready, price 7d., the PART for NOVEMBER of 
oG@s “INSTRUCTOR ; containing, besides 
the usual Variety of Matter,a fine Portrait on Steel of Sir 


J. F. W. Herscuet, Bart. 
Edinburgh : James Hogg; London, RK. Groombridge & Son. 


POPULAR SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
ON 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


+,* The size of the ‘ Popular Series’ is royal l6mo. The 
volumes areall strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, 
and each plate contains figures of four or more species. 








1. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA ; 
or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY 
ROBERTS. With Eighteen Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
On Tuesday. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS. Comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE, 
F.LS8. With Twenty Coloured Plates. 10s, 6d, (Nearly ready. 


3. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS, comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. Bythe Rev. 
Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Second Edition. Revised by the 
Author. With Twenty-two Piates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


4. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By AGNES 
ATLOW. Second Edition. Revised by the Author. With 
= Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR MINERALOG Y; a Familiar Ac- 
count of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
With Twenty Plates. 108. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.LS., Assistant in the Zoological Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. With Sixteen Plates, by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.8. 10s. 6d. colow 


7. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the BIRDS. By PHILIP Hi, GOSSE, Author of 
‘The Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,’ ‘The Ocean’ With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


8. 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By 
=) E. CATLOW. With Sixteen Plates, by Wing. 10s, 6d. 


REEVE & ay tee 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


‘This day is published, price Ie. the second edit wet — 
HAT SHALL WE. HAV 7° * FOR MESSRS. HOPE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 
DINNER ? satisfactorily answered by numerous bills of I 
fare of from two to eighteen persons. By LADY MARIA CLUT- T HE THEORISTS NDICATID ED gt 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. PRACTICAL, FARMERS VINDICATED: wi 
¥ Mr. Mechi, ‘Tiptree Hall Farm is a Settled 
ECOLLECTIONS of WALES. — WELSH | ™; ¥-S00D, Practical (Suffolk) Farmer. ovo. o 
~ “Much as our friend Mr. Mechi h: 

A, newly ee ANGED ny yr I ie by a yd mented upon in various Journals, pow) heen, ort an 
2 No. & ‘The Rising of the Lark; No. 4‘ March of the ublic meetings, we have never met with 

—_ ee be eo oe os *1t is not omnes to ong pony Aver > pert a forward by him, Ss 
. Ric! succeeded in throwing a new charm aroun w 
each of the specimens of Cambrian song that he has selected for | *#¢ Portion of the volume to which we have found in 
his purpose, and at the same time made them most useful as 
* teaching’ pieces.”— Vide —— one Musical Review, No. 365, 








“ Mr. Good has studied the system of whi te Lan ay 
septative, not only in books and laboratories, but in the aa 
“6, Senansiveieeek TP ortuan-square, Nov. 1, 1851. nature, under the exigencies of actual business.”. —Athenaum, « 
“ Dear Sir,—I regret to see by the advertisements headed * New 
iy usic by Brinley Richards,’ to which you have directed my atten- u. 
on, that an attempt is therein made to mislead the public, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By the 


Z induce a belief that the * Beauties of Cambria’ is a recent work 7 * . 
ofmine. Having entered into an engagement with you to contine EDWARD MAUGIN, M.A. 1 vol. post 8yo, 78, 


my labours connected with the Welsh melodies to those published “We highly recommend to our readers this attracti 
by your firm, allow me to state that the ‘ Beauties of Cambria, Biss yettme 
as by another house. so far oem ee new,’ or even re- ———— 
cent works of mine, were written and published many years since, 
while I was a student ; and I beg distinctly to assure you that, be GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISE, 
with the exception of the * Reeollections of Wales,’ now in course eee Se. 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH.S? 
of publication by you, I have not edited, nor entered into any don the PRINTING ~" PUBLISHING ¢ 
engagement to edit, any works connected “with the music of the Books, PAMPHLET, SERMONS, &c. he Works are ING ¢f 
Principality since the period already alluded to. in the very best style, ly under . charges ; wi 
“ IT remain very truly yours, the Publishing Department every endeavour is made to io 

(Signed) * Baincey Ricuarps.” extensive “2 Authors will save CONSIDERABLY yma 

“ To Robert Cocks, Esq. Music Publisher to Her Majesty, Hore & 
New urlington-street, Lon don. London : ‘Hope & Co. Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough street 
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DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 





In 2 vols. uniformly printed, price 9s. each, bound and gilt, 


FORESHADOWS; 


Or, LECTURES on OUR LORD’S MIRACLES and PARABLES as Earnest 
of the Age to come. 


*.* The Third Thousand of ‘ LECTURES ON THE MIRACLES’ is now on Sale. The Second Volum, 


completing the Series, is preparing for i 
Arruur Hat, Vanvun & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
On the 15th of Hauuiien, pvies 1s. 
TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 
MONSIEUR VIOLET, BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 


*,* The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that they are now enabled to publish the above Work, which bas 
been so long delayed by unforeseen circumstances. 


London and Belfast: Simms & M‘IntTyRE. 














On TUESDAY NEXT, in feap. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS; 


By ROBERT HUNT, 


Professor of Mechanical Science at the Government School of ieee Author of ‘ Poetry of Science, 
‘Researches on Light,’ ‘ Handbook to the Great Exhibition.’ 


Illustrated with a coloured Frontispiece, and 217 Wood Engravings. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter L GENERAL PROPERTIES of PONDERABLE | Chapter V. SONOROUS MOVEMENT of BODIES. 
MATTER, » VL PRIMARY PHENOMENA of ELECTRI 
» IL GENERAL LAWS of MOTION. ITY. 
»» IIL LAWS of SLIGHTLY ELASTIC FLUIDS. | » Vil, HEAT, or CALORIC. 
» IV. LAWS of ELASTIC FLUIDS. »» VII, LIGHT and ACTINISM. 


London: Reeve & Bannan, 5, Henriette: suest, Covent-garden. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Just published, in 3 volumes, and may be had at all the Libraries, 


FLORENCE SACKVILLE ; 
Or, SELF-DEPENDENCE. By MRS. BURBURY. 


** This is a first novel—we hope it will not be the last by its authoress; who possesses a clear appreciation of humour 
and of pathos,—a firm hand in noting down the salient features of character,—and a constancy to the leading purpose of 
her story. There is nothing untrue to real life and suffering in the position of Florence Sackville, the self-dependent 
heroine and narrator. The story of poor Milly Trevelyan, the pathos of which is fearful without exaggeration, is an episode 
that alone would justify us in placing Mrs, Burbury high among modern novelists.”— Atheneum 

** There is more than the promise of talent in this first work of a writer who possesses a ‘flowing and racy style, 
observant eye for character, a ready faculty of invention, and earnestness of design.”—Atlas. 

** Florence Sackville, the self-dependent heroine, i isa clever creation, and possesses charms enough to entice us ~—_ 
three volumes. Mrs. Burbury is very happy in the mode in which she calls the self-dependent character into 
she writes with ease and elegance.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
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NEW WORK BY CAPT. SPENCER. 


Sow ready, in 2 yols. 8vo. with Mustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey from the most recent Charts in the 
Now , possession of the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, 28s. bound, 


TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY IN 1850. 


BOSNIA, SERVIA, BULGARIA, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, and EPIRUS; with a VISIT to 
GREECE and the IONIAN ISLANDS; and a HOMEWARD TOUR through HUNGARY and the 
SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES of AUSTRIA on the LOWER DANUBE. 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of ‘ Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 








Now ready, with Portraits, po price 12s. bound, 


MISS STRICKLAND’S 
LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


COMPLETE IN A SINGLE VOLUME OF 800 PAGES. 
Forming the FOURTH VOLUME of the New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition of 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


RAVENSCLIFFE: A NEW NOVEL. 


By the Avtior of * Emma Wynpuam,’ &c. 


THE LIVINGSTONES: MRS. MATHEWS; 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 3 vols. Or, FAMILY MYSTERIES. 


“ An interesting and instructive narrative, written in a 2 
facinating style. Grace Livingstone, the heroine of this By MRS. TROLLOPE. 


| 

| 

3 vols. 
beautiful and instructive history, is a truly poetic concep- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


FALKENBURG. 


tion of all that is lovely in woman, both in person and 
nind.”—Britannia. 

“Great freshness of matter is the characteristic of this 
novel. The writer possesses 2 knowledge of society, espe- 
cially in Scotland, dramatic power in depicting character By the AUTHOR of ‘MILDRED VERNON.’ 
and exhibiting scenes, with moral purpose and soundly | 
elegant reflection.”-—Spectator. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK, 


IN SHILLING NUMBERS. 


On Saturday, November 29th, will be published, price 1s. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
MERVYN CLITHEROE. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 





OF 


London: Caarpman & Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 








MR. BARTLEITS NEW GIFT BOOK. 


On 15th November will be ready, in super-royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, uniform with ‘The Nile Boat,’ &c. 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES: 


A SUCCESSION of VISITS to the SITES and SCENES of 
NEW TESTAMENT NARRATIVE. 
By W. H. BARTLETT. 


*,* This Work will contain about Twenty-five beautifully-executed Engravings on Steel, nearly 300 pages of Letter- 
press, and several Woodcuts. 


4. 
FORTY DAYS in the DESERT, 


on the Track of the Israelites. With 27 Engravings on 
Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, in super-royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth gilt; morocco 
gilt, 21s. 


GLEANINGS - the OVERLAND 
ROUTE. With 28 Steel Plates and Maps, and 23 

oodeuts. an -royal 8vo. price 16s. in cloth gilt; or 
288. morveco elegant. 


THE NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses of . 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM 
and ITS ENVIRONS. With 24 steel Engravings, Maps, 
and Woodcuts. New Edition, in super-royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 12s.; morocco gilt, 21s. 


Soden of Egypt. Illustrated by 35 Steel E ngravings 
and Maps, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition, in 
-_ 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt; 28s. morocco 





ArTour Hatz, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by J. Muyzizs, Edinburgh; M‘Guiasnax, Dublin. 





4,000 VoLUMES OF MEDICAL BOOKS. 


MUSKETT’S CATALOGUE of the 
e VALUABL - and EXTENSIVE Lineane of the 
late JOHN GREEN CROSSE, Esq., of NORWICH, ineluding 
some others, may now be had ore _ of Mr. Cuvrewity, Princes- 
street, Soho, of Mr. Sampson Low Pleet-street, London; or by 
post, direct from the Publisher Hy p teen by forwarding four 
penny stamps. % 
” Price 3s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
I OW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 
Intended as a Guide to ree poe Choosing, Forming, or 
Improving a Place, from a Quarter of an Acre to 'T hirty Acres in 
extent. LDWAKD KEMP. Landscape Gardener, Bir- 


kenhead P: ark. 
Iso, by the same Auth« 
THE HAN DB JOK OF G ‘ARDENING 
A New Edition, enlarged and Improved, price 2s. cloth. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


vol. &vo. price 148. 
\ EDICAL. ‘AN D CEC NOMIC. AL BOTANY, 
Illustrated with weenate of Three Hundred Di 
Vigetouts Being the THIRD PAR! of ‘THE EL MENTS 
OF BOTANY, Structural, ey 9 aud Medical. By 
JOHN 7 INDLEY, = D., F.R.LS., &c. &e. 
Iso, by the same Auth 

PARTS land 2. Forming ‘ THE ELEMENTS 
of BOTANY,’ Structural and Physiological. Une vol. 8vo. price 
128. cloth. 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


BOTANICAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


CHOOL BOTANY ; or, the Rudiments of 
A eee Science. New Edition, 400 Illustrations. Price 


I. 
HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; or, the 
Structure, Classification, and Uses of Plants ; illustrated upon 
the Natural System. Second Kdition. 500 Illustrations. 
308, in cloth. 


M1. 
HE ELEMENTS of BOTANY, Structural 
and Physiological. With aSketch of the Artificial pistiteds 
of Cassiteation, and a Glossary of Technical Terms. Price 1s. 
c 
The Glossary may be had separately, price 5s, 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


In 8vo. cloth, Vol. IIL, price 10s. 6d. 
D ® CHALMERS’S 
* Dr. HANNA. 
Opinion of the Athencrum. 
“ This volume is perhaps the most inte’ wetting that has 
published of Dr. Chalmers’s Life annas wor! [ergs 
more and more excellent in a literary point or view as it proceeds ; 


and his art of extracting precisely the most significant and in 
teresting portions from Dr. Chalmers’s own Journals, is very 


happy.” 
Published for Thomas Constable, 
By Sutherland & Knox, E a Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
ondon. 
DR. GULLY ON THE WATER ay 
Just TEL a, People’s Edi tion, price 
HE TER CURE in CHRON IG DIS- 
EASE. y History of various Chronic Diseases of the Diges- 
tive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and iain, and of their Treat- 
ment by Water. By J. M. GU ULLY, } M.1L 
“ Dr. Gully has published a large oy elaborate work on the 
water cure, which is, we think, the best treatise on the subject 
which has yet appeared.”— Westininster Review. 
_ London: John Churchill, Malvern: Henry Lamb, _ 





LIFE. 





Just published and now ready for delivery, in royal 8vo. price 21s. 
FTY COTTAGE PRINTS from SACRED 
SUBJECTS ; designed by the be may celebrated English, Ger- 
and Old Masters, intended chic r ounratien among the 
poor and rewards to Sunday and National School Children, with 
Niustrative Letter-press to each Plate, and Edited py the Rey. 
ROSE, B.D., and the Rev J.W Bi RGON, M.A. 
ontainir 
5 Prints, ADY E NT to ( “TURISTM AS. 
lv, CHRISTMAS to EPIPHANY. 
3, EPIPHANY to LENT. 
7, LENT to TRINITY SUNDAY. 
15, TRINITY SUNDAY to ADVENT, 
Copies forwarded to any part of the Kingdom on the receipt ofa 
Post-Oftice Order for il. 18., payable t 
Messrs. Hering & Remington, Religious P: rint Depot, 137, Regent- 
street, London 2. 





(CHAPMAN LIBR ARY “FOR THE PEOPLE. 
ETCHES of | EU ee EAN CAPITALS,’ by 
WILLIAM WARE, M.D., Author ‘Zenobia, or Letters from 
Palmyra,’ * Aurelian,’ &c. "Post 8vo. 0 mene cover, price 1s, 
No. II. ‘LITERATURE AND LIFE,’ Lectures, 
by EDWIN P. wren Author of * Essays and Reviews.’ 
Conte nts. 
| Lecture IV, The Ludicrous Side 
of Life. 
V. Genius. 
VL. Intellectual Health 
and Disease. 


Lecture I. Authors in their Re- 
lations to Life. 
II, Novels and } 


—Charles Dickens. - 
» 





. Wit and Humour, 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
Third Edition, just published, price &s. cloth, 


HE GERMAN MANUAL for the YOUNG. 
jy WILHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKL, of Schwerin in 
Meckle ‘burgh. 

Mr. Klauer is favourably known i 
plished teacher of the German langus the present volume will, 
therefore, not be altogether unauthoritatively regarded. Its con- 
tents consist of an extensive and progressive selection of two hun- 
dred and twelve entertaining and instructive pieces, made with 
considerable skill and care, not only with reference to the inculca- 
tion of morality, and the thorough expurgation of all objectionable 
passages, but in the adaptation, likewise, of the several mem) 
of this Amaranthine family to the mental acquirements and gra- 
dual progress of the young students. And not for the juvenile 
portion of the community do we alone urge the use of this work ; 
the adult, whether a tyro in the language, or well versed in its 
Teutonic idiomatic intricacies will equally ‘derive instruction and 
entertainment from its perusal, so choicely selected and diversified 
are its contents. The book is very tastefully got up, and, for the 
reasons we have recited. will doubtlessly command a large cireula- 
tion.”— British Friend of India Magazine, 

London : Simpkin, ‘Marshall & Co.; and P. Rolandi, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1851, 
——$= 


REVIEWS 


History of the War in Affghanistan. 

Kaye. 2 vols. Bentley. ; 
TarrE have been abundance of narratives and 
memoirs drawn up in illustration of that dis- 
gstrous and disgraceful episode in our Indian 
annals which extended from 1838 to 1841,— 
but to Mr. Kaye has been reserved the 
honour of writing its first complete history. 
We may add, that he has accomplished his 
task so well, and has had the advantage of 
sources of information so copious and authen- 
tic, that in all probability the book now before 
ys will be the last separate work of consequence 
which will be written on the Affghan War. 
We ought to consider ourselves fortunate, that 
at so early a period after the conclusion of 
that great political and military enterprise we 
are put in possession of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances which are of sufficient consequence 
to deserve remembrance ;—that the origin and 
the failure of an indefensible war—a war which 
we are bound never to forget—has been de- 
scribed to us by a writer who at once embel- 
lishes and exhausts the subject. In hands less 
skilful than those of Mr. Kaye, we should have 
considerable misgivings as to the success of 
any extensive publication, at this time of day, 
wholly occupied with the discussion of Indian 
questions so entirely out of date as those con- 
nected with the politics of Central Asia twelve 
years ago. The topic is pretty nearly worn 
out. Englishmen of all ranks and persuasions 
have agreed to condemn as immoral and unwise 
the invasion of the Trans-Indus countries in 
1838; and with very few exceptions, there is 
a general consent in regarding the issue of that 
invasion as one of the most signal instances of 
retribution to be found in the history of any 
people. We know, also, with whom originated 
the unhappy and excited notions which first 
suggested the movement of an English army 
against a nation which had never given us 
offence. No man of information has thought 
of blaming the East India Company for the 
Affghan War. It has been known well enough 
that behind and above the Directors of that 
Company there is a political department of the 
Government—a department to all practical 
purposes irresponsible—which was the real in- 
stigator and the real fomenter of that prepos- 
terous policy which will render Lord Auckland’s 
Indian administration always conspicuous for 
everything that a firm and prudent statesman 
should avoid. We paid, however, the penalty of 
our infatuation. We sacrificed an entire army, 
and impoverished for a succession of years our 
whole Indian empire. But the lesson has not 
been lost. We shall not fall into the same error 
during the present generation. We may have 
other Indian wars, and annex other Indian 
provinces ;—but we shall at least wait to be 
msulted or attacked before we become aggres- 
sors. These general results form of necessity 
the basis and the moral of Mr. Kaye’s history ; 
and the great merit of what he has done con- 
aists precisely in this,—that in his book, better 
and more clearly than in any other, we are 
enabled to trace from first to last the events, 
the errors, and the mischances which gradually 
produced the great catastrophe. 

Mr. Kaye says that his history was under- 
taken because he found himself, by the influence 
of a variety of causes, in a position to consult 
and quote an almost perfect series of letters and 
papers connected with the whole Affghan ques- 
tion. Personally Mr. Kaye was not engaged 
in the active operations which he describes; but 

was in India during the period over which 
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they were spread,—and employed there as a 
military officer in the Company’s establishment. 
Mr. Kaye describes himself, moreover, as “‘en- 
joying the confidence of some of the chief 
actors in the events to be narrated, or their sur- 
viving relatives and friends.” These advantages 
and qualifications have been turned to good 
account. The volumes are not a mere an- 
tiquarian treatise on facts and dates, or filled 
with a procession of quotations from authorities 
drily introduced and discussed. Mr. Kaye has 
honestly, and successfully, endeavoured to fuse 
his materials into a narrative,—methodical, con- 
tinuous, lively, and accurate :—and we observe 
with pleasure the assiduity with which every 
statement of moment is made to depend on 
authorities referred to at the foot of the page 
with clearness and precision. The style of the 
book is eminently clear and simple :—erring, 
perhaps, in several places on the score of dif- 
fuseness, but rarely disfigured by inflation or 
conceit. We must not omit to say, however, 
that the work is not free from a certain class of 
blemishes which in a writer of Mr. Kaye’s ob- 
vious accuracy are curious. We find, for ex- 
ample, a frequent recurrence of loose and irre- 
gular phrases which have no legitimate title to 
be introduced into serious composition. To 
give an instance:—Mr. Kaye is very fond of 
talking about circumstances ‘welling up”; 
and “gingling the money bag” seems to be his 
equivalent expression for engaging to pay a 
sum of money in discharge of a claim or in 
support of atreaty. If these solecisms of lan- 
guage had been only a little more numerous 
they would have seriously interfered with Mr. 
Kaye’s success;—standing, as they do, as ex- 
ceptions to the general purity of an attractive 
style, they may be passed over as lapses of ex- 
pression due to haste; and which have escaped 
subsequent correction. 

We shall confine our quotations to those por- 
tions of the book which treat of the larger and 
more general questions ;—for, we cannot but 
feel that the public interest in what may be 
called the controverted niceties of the subject 
has long since subsided. The following pas- 
sage, relative to Lord Auckland and his ad- 
visers in the early months of 1838, will not fail 
to strike our readers as a graphic piece of 
writing.— 


“ Unfortunately, at this time, Lord Auckland was 
separated from his Council. He was on his way to 
that pleasant hill Sanitarium at Simlah, where our 
Governors-General, surrounded by irresponsible ad- 
visers, settle the destinies of empires without the aid 
of their legitimate fellow-counsellors, and which has 
been the cradle of more political insanity than any 
place within the limits of Hindostan, Just as Ma- 
homed Shah was beginning to open his batteries 
upon Herat, and Captain Burnes was entering Caubul, 


Lord Auckland, taking with him three civilians, all | 


men of ability and repute,—Mr. William Macnagh- 
ten, Mr. Henry Torrens, and Mr. John Colvin,— 
turned his back upon Caleutta. Mr. Macnaghten 
was at this time Chief Secretary to Government. He 
had originally entered the service of the East India 
Company in the year 1809, as a cadet of cavalry on 
the Madras establishment; and, whilst yet a boy, 
acquired considerable reputation by the extent of his 
acquirements as an Oriental linguist. Transferred in 
1814 to the Bengal civil service, he landed at Calcutta 
as the bearer of the highest testimonials from the Go- 
vernment under which he had served; and soon jus- 
tified by his distinguished scholarship in the college 
of Fort William the praises and recommendations of 
the authorities of Madras. It was publicly said of the 
young civilian by Lord Hastings, that ‘there was 
not a language taught in the college in which he had 
not earned the highest distinctions which the govern- 
ment or the college could bestow.’ On leaving col- 
lege he was appointed an assistant in the office of 





the Register of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, or High 





Court of Appeal; and in 1818 he quitted Calcutta 
to enter upon the practical duties of the magistracy; 
but after a few years was recalled to the Presidency 
and his old office, and in a little while was at the 
head of the department in which he had commenced 
his career. During a period of eight years and a 
half, Mr. Macnaghten continued to occupy the re- 
sponsible post of Register of the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut ; and was only removed thence to accom- 
pany Lord William Bentinck, in the capacity of 
secretary, on the tour which that benevolent states- 
man was about to commence, at the close of 1830, 
through the Upper and Western Provinces of India. 
The objects of this journey were connected entirely 
with measures of internal reform; but having ap- 
proached the territories of Runjeet Sing, the Governor 
General met the old Sikh chief at Roopur, and there 
Macnaghten, who had up to this time been almost 
wholly associated with affairs of domestic administra- 
tion, graduated in foreign politics, and began, to 
fathom the secrets of the Lahore Durbar. Return- 
ing early in 1833 to Calcutta, with his experience 
greatly enlarged, and his judgment matured by the 
opportunities afforded him on his journey, as well as 
by his intimate relationship with so enlightened and 
liberal a statesman as Lord William Bentinck, Mac- 
naghten now took charge of the Secret and Political 
Department of the Government Secretariat, and re- 
mained in the office during the interregnum of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, and the first year of Lord Auck- 
land’s administration, until summoned by the latter 
to accompany him on his tour to the North-western 
Provinces. Such, briefly narrated, were the ante- 
cedents of Macnaghten’s official life. That he was 
one of the ablest and most assiduous of the many 
able and assiduous servants of the East India Com- 
pany all men were ready to admit. With a profound 
knowledge of Oriental languages and Oriental cus- 
toms, he combined an extensive acquaintance with 
all the practical details of government, and was 
scarcely more distinguished as an erudite scholar 
than as an expert secretary. In his colleague and 
assistant, Mr. Henry Torrens, there were some points 
of resemblance to Macnaghten; for the younger 
officer was also an accomplished linguist and a ready 
writer, but he was distinguished by a more mercurial 
temperament and more varied attainments. Perhaps 
there was not in all the presidencies of India a man, 
—certainly not so young a man,—with the lustre of 
so many accomplishments upon him. The facility 
with which he acquired every kind of information 
was scarcely more remarkable than the tenacity with 
which he retained it. With the languages of the 
East and West he was equally familiar, He had 
read books of all kinds and in all tongues; and the 
airy grace with which he could throw off a French 
canzonet was something as perfect of its kind as the 
military genius with which he could sketch out the 
plan of a campaign, or of the official pomp with 
which he could inflate a state paper. His gaiety and 
vivacity made him a welcome addition to the Go- 
vernor-General’s vice-regal court; and perhaps not 
the least of his recommendations as a travelling 
companion was, that he could amuse the ladies 
of Lord Auckland’s family with as much felicity 
as he could assist the labours of that nobleman 
himself.—Mr. John Colvin was the private secre- 
tary of the Governor-General, and his confiden- 
tial adviser. Of all the men about Lord Auckland 
he was believed to exercise the most direct influ- 
ence over that statesman’s mind. Less versatile 
than Torrens, and less gifted with the lighter ac- 
complishments of literature and art, he possessed a 
stronger will and more powerful understanding. He 
was a man of much decision and resolution of cha- 
racter; not troubled with doubts and misgivings; 
and sometimes, perhaps hasty in his judgments. 
But there was something noble and generous in his 
ambition. He never forgot either the claims of his 
country or the reputation of his chief. And if he 
were vain, his vanity was of the higher, but not the 
less dangerous of its class, which seeks rather to 
mould the measures and establish the fame of others 
than to acquire distinction for self.—Such were the 
men who accompanied Lord Auckland to the Upper 
Provinces of India. About him also clustered the 
common, smaller staff, of military aids-de-camp; 
and not very far in the background were the two 
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sisters of his Lordship—ladies of remarkable intelli- 
gence and varied accomplishments, who are sup- 
posed to have exercised an influence not wholly 
confined to the social amenities of the vice-regal 
camp. Lord Auckland was possessed of a clear 
judgment, and his integrity of purpose is undoubted ; 
but he wanted decision of churacter—he too often 
mistrusted his own opinions and yielded his assent 
to those irresponsible advisers less single-minded 
and sagacious than himself. There was no want 
of capacity in Lord Auckland’s camp. The men 
by whom he was surrounded were among the ablest 
and most accomplished in the country; but it was 
for the most part a dangerous kind of cleverness that 
they possessed; there was too much presumption in 
it. The secretaries, especially the two younger ones, 
were too ardent and impulsive—they were of too 
bold and ambitious a nature to be regarded as any- 
thing better than perilous and delusive guides. 
But Lord Auckland intrusted himself to their guid- 
ance. Perhaps he scarcely knew to what extent he 
was swayed by their counsels; but it is my deliberate 


conviction, that if he had not quitted Calcutta, or | 


if he had been surrounded by older and more ex- 
perienced advisers, he would have followed a line 
of policy more in accordance with his own feelings 
and opinions, and less destructive to the interests of 
the empire. But so surrounded, Lord Auckland 
journied by easy stages towards the cool mountain 
ranges of the Himalayah; and as he advanced there 
came to the vice-regal camp tidings, from time to 
time, of the progress or no progress of Mahomed 
Shah’s army before Herat, and of Burnes’s diplomatic 
movements at the Court of the Caubul Ameer. 
There was much in all this to perplex Lord Auck- 
land. He was in all sincerity a man of peace. They 
who best knew his character and that of his chief 
secretary, predicted that if war could in any way be 
avoided, there would be no war. But from all 
quarters came disturbing hints and dangerous 
promptings; and to be true to his own moderate 
and cautious character, Mr. M‘Neil had despatched 
Major Todd from Herat to the camp of the 
Governor-General; and had urgently solicited Lord 
Auckland to adopt vigorous measures for the intimi- 
dation of Persia and the defence of Herat, which 
it was alleged, could not much longer resist the 
efforts of the investing force. Nothing short of the 
march of a British army upon Herat was thought by 
some sufficient to stem the tide of Russo-Persian 
invasion. The British Government, seeing every- 
where signs of the restless aggressive spirit of Russia, 
and the evident tendency of all her movements 
towards the East, had written strong letters to the 
Governor-General, urging him to adopt vigorous 
measures of defence. His own immediate advisers 
were at hand to second the suggestions of both Mr. 
M‘Neil and the British minister; and so Lord Auck- 
land, though he hesitated to undertake a grand mili- 
tary expedition across the Indus, was persuaded to 
enter upon defensive measures of a dubious character, 
affecting the whole question of the sovereignty of 
the Douranee Empire.” 

Mr. Kaye describes with clearness and vigour 
the nature of the first scheme of interference in 
Affghanistan, as partly embodied in the Tri- 
partite Treaty of the 26th of June, 1838,— 
namely, the employment of a small British force 
as purely subsidiary to a larger native army 
which was to take the field in the interest and 
pay of Runjeet Singh. Gradually this limited 
measure of British intervention was given up; 
and it was determined by Lord Auckland and 
hissecretaries—for let it ever be remembered that 
the Legislative Council was all the while at 
Calcutta, and in total ignorance of the proceed- 
ings at Simlah—to make war on a grand scale. 
Mr. Kaye refers to this fatal extension of the 
Auckland policy—or more properly of the 
policy of Sir John Hobhouse and the Ministry 
at home—in the following passage.— 

“Tt is obvious that, in all the negotiations detailed 
in the preceding chapter, the paramount idea was 
that of an alliance between Runjeet Singh and Shah 
Soojah, guaranteed by the British Government, and 
a conjoint expedition into Affghanistan from the two 
sides of Peshawur and Shikarpoor, to be undertaken 


by the armies of the Lahore ruler and the Suddozye 
Prince. It was hinted to Runjeet Singh that events 
might be developed which would render necessary 
the more active co-operation of the British army ; but 
Shah Soojah, who was desirous above all things that 
the British should not take the foremost part in the 
coming expedition, was led to believe that, assisted by a 
few British officers, he would be left to recover for 
himself his old dominions, and that he would by no 
means become a puppet in the hands of his Feringhee 
allies. But these moderate views were about now to 
be expanded into a political scheme of far wider 
scope and significance. Whilst Macnaghten was 
negotiating the Tripartite Treaty at Lahore and 
Loodhianah, John Colvin. and Henry Torrens re- 
mained at Simlah, as the scribes and counsellors of 
the Governor General. To what extent their bolder 





.| next week. 


speculations wrought upon the plastic mind of Lord 
Auckland it is not easy, with due historical accuracy, 
to determine. But it is generally conjectured that 
the influences then set at work overcame the scruples 
of the cautious and peace-loving statesman, and 
induced him to sanction an enterprise ofa magnitude 
commensurate with the bold and ambitious views of 
his irresponsible advisers. The direct influence 
mainly emanated from John Colvin. It is probable, 
indeed, that the counsels of a man so young and so 
erratic as Henry Torrens would have met with no 
acceptance from the sober-minded nobleman at the 
head of the Government, but for a circumstance 
which gave weight to his opinions and cogency to his 
advice. By all the accidents of birth and early asso- 
ciations, as well as by the bent of his own genius, 
the young civilian was a true soldier. The son ofa 
distinguished officer and an approved military teacher, 
he had graduated, whilst yet a boy, in the learning 
of the camp, and his after-studies had done much to 
perfect his acquaintance with the tactics and strategy 
of modern warfare. He possessed, indeed, the very 
knowledge which other members of the Simlah 
Council most wanted; and hence it was that he came 
to excrcise considerable influence over Lord Auck- 
land,—more perhaps through his brother than 
directly brought to bear upon the mind of the 
Governor-General himself. It was urged that the 
expedition, if intrusted entirely to Shah Soojah and 
the Sikhs would end in disastrous failure; and there 
was at least some probability in this. Runjeet 
Singh was no more than luke-warm in the cause; 
and the Sikhs were detested in Affghanistan. Lord 
| Auckland shrank from theresponsibility ofdespatching 
| a British army across the Indus; but, warned of the 

danger of identifying himself with a slighter measure 

promising little certainty of success, he halted, for a 
| time, between two opinions, and slowly yielded to 
| the assaults of his’scribes.” 

The book before us is not wholly occupied 
with political disquisitions. It contains several 
passages of great descriptive merit :—for some 
of which we may probably draw on its pages 
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| 
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Punch’s Pocket- Book for 1852. Tllustrated by 

John Leech and John Tenniel. Punch Office. 
Wiru the chrysanthemums generally come in 
the first-fruits of the New Year’s literature. 
Books and broadsheets for the desk, office and 
library wall begin to crowd our table; and | 
among the foremost of these we look for the 
visit of our ancient friend the laughter-loving | 
philosopher of Fleet Street, with his pictorial | 
and literary quips and cranks and wreathed | 
smiles,—a pleasant guest at all seasons of the | 
year, and most of all so when the long nights 
and morning fogs warn us to draw round the 
winter fire, and seek our enjoyments “in books’ 
and men’s converse.” 

The coloured frontispiece this year is not, in 
our opinion, happy, either in subject or in treat- 
ment; but some of the minor illustrations are 
full of farcical point and drollery. Take as ex- 
amples, ‘ Le Lord Maire as he goes through the 
Pool (incog.), and is thankful that he is an 
Englishman,’—‘ Mr. Lothbury’s Night-mare,’ 
—and ‘ A Wife for Sale.’ The literature is, as 
usual in this annual, various,—but the serio- 
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sarcastic is perhaps somewhat in excess of the 
other ingredients. In the burlesque vein 
have a parody on M. Alexandre A 
‘humbly dedicated” to that dramatist ag “ the 
author of Kean’’— entitled, ‘A Wife to be 
Sold.’ The absurd ideas of English life and 
manners, still common property to play-wri 
beyond the Channel, are very pleasantly quizzed 
in this sketch :—from which the following is g 
scene, that will suggest the rest.— 
Scenz.—The Police Court at the Mansion-House. 

Mayor on his Throne. Men in steel anima low 

on either side of his Lordship. — 

Lord Mayor. Who waits for justice? Who, at the shring 
of Gog Magog, invokes the paternal ben 
don’s Mayor? ’ benevolence of Lay. 

Mary Bitters (entering). I do! 

Tom Bitters (following her). AndT! 

Bill Roundabout (following him). And I! 

Mrs. Atkins (bringing up the rear), And I! 

All (with one voice). We all wait. 

Clerk. Silence before his Majesty the Mayor! 

(‘* God Save the Queen” is then played upon a chamber. 
organ, all present kneeling. On conclusion, the Men 
in Armour give a flourish of trumpets. 

Lord Mayor. Now, speak; and still respectful of the 
British Constitution, speak only one at a time. Who's the 
complainant ? 

All. All! 

Tom Bitters. No! may it please your reverent Highnes, 
that am I. In the first place, I’m this woman's husband 

Mrs. Atkins (aside). Woman, indeed! Who does he call 
a woman? 

Clerk. Silence in the Court! 

Tom Bitters. And it’s a 'stablished fact that every Eng. 
lishman’s garret is his Tilbury Fort. Magna Charter sayy— 
(not that I’m a Chartist yet, if tyranny don’t drive me to 
it)—you shan’t postpone or sell justice. Besides which, the 
liberty of the press is like the air we breathe, "specially the 
air in our court. The Bill of Rights gives to every husband 
the monarchy of his own fireside ; and yet, in defiance of 
the sacred principles of Habeas corpus, I find that caitiff 
blighting the roses that flourish on my hearth-stone. There, 
my Lord! God Save the Queen—Britannia Rules the Waves 
—and the Roast Beef of Old England! 

Lord Mayor. Restrain your feelings. You know what 
tules this peaceful, happy land ? 

Tom Bitters (folding his arms ; and with a proud look. 
The staff of the policeman ! 

Lord Mayor. Botent and beauteous piece of wood! Wood 
sweeter than the cedars of Solomon—more precious than 
the ivory sceptre of Indian kings—wood that sways and 
stills the roaring multitude, even as Neptune's trident r- 
bukes and hushes the foaming billows! Wood around 
which the heartstrings of every Briton twines, and— 
but, perhaps, I’m discursive—proceed with the case. The 
charge ? 

Tom Bitters. Assault! He, that coalheaver in the human 
form, struck me to the earth. For further particulars, look 
in this right eye. 

Lord Mayor. The case is black indeed. 

Clerk (laughing loudly). An excellent jest! Ha! ha! hae! 

Lord Mayor \to Roundabout). You struck the com 
plainant ? 

Roundabout. My lord, I did. 
his wife! 

Ali the Court, Ha! 

Roundabout. And let a thousand treadmills grind me, but 
so long as I can wield this free right hand, and so long asa 
woman's in distress, so long is it man’s first business to fly 
to her rescue ! * 

[Applause in Court, immediately suppressed by the Ma 
in Armour. 4 

Lord Mayor (to Mary). You are complainant's wife? 
Then speak, and say, how came def t in complainant's 
cupboard ? 

Tom Bitters (with fierce sarcasm). Aye, my lord; on that 
toe the shoe especial pinches ; let her answer that. 

Mar». Tam innocent, for—he is my husband! 

Roundabout. He is, my lord, I can’t deny it; the worm 
my luck. You see, my lord, I loved that fair young bud; 
thought to wear her in my button-hole, next my heart for 
life: [ loved her, when the spoiler came— Be 

Lord Mayor (moved). Prisoner, I feel for your position, 





But he would have struck 





| but justice is blind. Therefore, explain the cupboard. 


Roundabout (dashing the tear from his eye). Even a8 the 


| parent blackbird hovers round the place where was the nest 


where was her little ones—but my lord, it’s no use beating 
round the bush; so this is it. I pleads guilty to the fact; 
he struck that fair young cretur, and (very pr I 
knocked him down. ; 

Lord Mayor (putting on the black cap). Prisoner, in cot 
formity with our Saxon institutions, blows are purch 
There are blows, price five pounds—two pounds—one pout 
—five shillings. Taking your affections into consideration 
—(for love is a fault of the immortal gods!)—you will pay 
twenty shillings. ; 

Roundabout. Not twenty farthings have I in the world. 

Lord Mayor. Then, in punishment of your poverty 
twenty days in gaol. Oakum and silence! 

Mary. William! 

Roundabout, Mary! 

Lord Mayor (taking off the black cap). The solemn doty 
of the judge performed, common humanity may have its 
way. Husband, and wife, and lover,—listen. 

* Mr. Punch hates plagiarism. He therefore, with the 
deepest respect for the author of this neat little drama, mut 
warn the reader that this profound and touching sent 
is a violent theft from one of the good old comedies of up 
wards of forty years ago, when the drama was in its “ 
state.” No such writing now! 
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Diters. 


Mary. We will—we do. 


Lord . On the ancient Champ-de-Smith—corrupted 
jato Smithfield—blows and flourishes like the daisy, this 
honoured custom. The wedded knot may be unloosed, 
with halter round her neck, the wife is sold by husband 
tpanother lord. Have I said enough ? 
Biteers. 
Mary. 


Lord Mayor (resuming his dignity). The case, then, is 
decided ; remove the prisoner out of court! : 
‘Men in Armour place themselves on each side of 
Rovnpasovt, who throws a look of hope on Many; 
who returns the same. BirTers surveys them stoically. 
Mrs. Mary ATKuNs clasps her hands in thankful- 
ness ; and scene closes. 


You have; and bless you ever. 


From ‘ Logic for Ladies,’ a paper in another 
mood, we borrow a few illustrations.— 


«J am walking in Regent Street, and I see a 
shawl in a window, I see a lady ona gentleman's 
am; she pauses, and gently drawing him to the 
door, induces him to enter. I reason from this in- 
duction that he will purchase it. * * 

“There is another kind of mental operation, 
which is peculiarly the property of the female 
logicians, and who would call it reasoning by infer- 
ence. The following will illustrate our meaning. 
Suppose I am going to the Opera, and my wife 
asserts that the distance by an omnibus or by a fly is 
thesame. This is, at the first glance, true enough; 
and if she continues by observing that ‘ things equal 
to each other, come exactly to the same,’ I cannot 
contradict her. How, then, can I resist her reason- 
ing, when she comes to the conclusion, that whether 
we go by a fly, or by an omnibus, can make no dif- 
ference whatever ? 

“Contingent reasoning is a separate branch of the 
science of Logic, and requires a few words of illus- 
tration. I go into the kitchen, and find a horse-guard 
in my cupboard. I have seen a horse-guard in my 
cupboard on a previous occasion, and I recollect he 
was the cousin to my former cook. Am [I not jus- 
tified in reasoning contingently, that all cooks have 
cousins in the horse-guards ? 

“Let us now examine the process of forming a 
general inference from a collective fact. It is uni- 
versally admitted that all dripping is saleable: from 
which I get the collective fact that my dripping is 
saleable, and the general inference will be, that if I 
pat confidence in my cook, I am sold. 

“Another instance of reasoning from inference 
may be thus stated. My wife puts my check-book 
on the table, and I at once draw the inference that 
I shall have to draw a check. 

“Some logicians have held that drawing an infer- 
ence is actually reasoning; but when called on to 
draw a check, it is no use to attempt to reason at 
all, * * 

“There isa kind of demonstrative inference, which 
would be extremely useful if it could be relied 
upon ; but unfortunately, though it seems very good 
logic, it is good for nothing else. For example—I 
once paid my butcher, therefore my butcher is paid! 
Now, this sounds exceedingly well; but if I were to 
try it on my butcher, as an argument for sending 
him away without his money, the experiment would 
fail. The mode of reasoning is, nevertheless, often 
tried with success by a wife on a husband, when she 
says to him: ‘I once started for the Continent in 
the autumn. It is the autumn, and therefore I start 
for the Continent.’ * * 

“Some logicians have held, that what is true of 
the whole, must be true of a part ; but this proposi- 
tion is absurd, for though it may be true of my wife’s 
millinery bills, that I cannot pay the whole of them, 
itis not true that I cannot pay a part of them, for 1 
may be at this moment ready with an offer of four- 
pence in the pound. 

“Condillac has declared that there can be no 
reason or logic without words; but the logic prac- 
tsed by ladies is often much more convincing when 
words can be avoided; and, indeed, they have the 
art of persuading far more effectually with their eyes 
than with their tongues.” ' 

A few epigrams thrown together under the 

ading ‘Thoughtful Hours, by a Fast Man,’ 

ve something of the real sting in them :—as 
our readers shall judge.— 


“Husband and wife should run together on an 
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equality: it is dangerous for either to take the lead. 
The most difficult driving is that of a tandem! * * 

“ Be not too ready to pronounce that, what you 
think a bad youth, will necessarily become a bad 
man. Yonder sturdy oak may have grown from an 
acorn that had been rejected by a hog! * * 

“ How often we hear the harsh expression— a 
good-natured fool !"—as if the milk of human kind- 
ness was always adulterated—like our common milk 
in London—with calves’ brains ! 

“For a heavy fellow to try poetry, is like a hod- 
man marching up Jacob's ladder loaded with bricks. 

“Your gentlemen, who are mad about ancient 
descent, should adopt the rag shop’s announcement 
—*‘ The best price given for old bones.’ 

“ A white ash is the sign of a good cigar—as a fair 
memory of a good life. 

“ Many young military men are merely ornaments 
—like ‘arms’ put on ‘ spoons.’ ” 

It will be seen from these specimens, that 
under his cap and bells our old Christmas 
favourite retains in his green old age something 
of the fancy and wisdom which have long given 
him welcome at so many firesides. 





Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles. By 
George Melly. 2 vols. Colburn. 


TueEsE volumes are as unaffected as they are 
pleasant :—containing more pictures and con- 
veying more information than many a Nile-book 
of greater pretension. They are said to contain 
a simple re-arrangement of the contents of a 
journal kept without idea of publication, Mr. 
Melly obviously travelled in a humour both 
to enjoy and to observe; being one of a family 
party to whom no means and appliance of 
luxury were wanting. Their Oriental journey 
was darkened by the sudden death of its leader. 
Before, however, this calamity occurred, they 
had penetrated as far as Khartoum at the 
junction of the Blue and White Niles ;—where 
never English woman had been before. The 
portion of Mr. Melly’s journals devoted to this 
remote city is accordingly the freshest in in- 
terest, and from it we shall principally draw 
our extracts.— 

“On the 26th of December [18501, the ninth day 
from Gebel Berkel, the fourteenth from Dongola, 
and the thirtieth from Wady Halfah, at five o'clock 
in the evening, we suddenly came down a hill in sight 
of the object of our journey. On a boundless plain 
below lay the junction of the two Niles; next we ob- 
served the white government house and the minarets 
of Khartoum; and then the broad White Nile 
stretched as far as one could see, looking like an im- 
mense lake, as it merged into the horizon. * * It 
looked like the end of the world almost, as we gazed 
on the two rivers, sulkily flowing side by side, and 
would not fraternize as they rolled along. Lastly, 
appeared the boundless deserts beyond the town, 
making it look like a bulwark against barbarism and 
an outpost of civilization. An hour afterwards we 
pitched our tents on a green-sward, between some 
tall trees, opposite the junction of the Blue and 
White Niles, on the banks of the latter. * * The 
next morning we went on board a crazy boat, and 
impelled by a strong north wind, soon crossed to the 
confluence of the two rivers. ‘The White Nile is not 
whiter than the Blue Nile is blue, yet there is a dif- 
ference of colour, and the former has the strongest 
current and twice the breadth of the other. For 
three-quarters of a mile, the two rivers can be dis- 
tinetly traced running side by side. We sailed up, or 
rather down, the Blue Nile, as near Khartoum it 
takes a considerable bend. About three miles from 
the point of junction is the town; in the intermediate 
space are two villages—in one the people are em- 
ployed in ship-building. Khartoum, seen from the 
river, is a long mud wall, with several houses just 
peering above it, among which, most conspicuous, is 
the residence of the Governor, with its offices, the 
old Government House, and the Catholic Chape! 
and Mission. We proceeded to the Governor's 
offices, through a large open ground, in which tw« 
companies of troops, the best dressed end accoutred 
of any I have seen since I left Europe, were changing 





guard, each company led by a soldier with a bed- 
stead [!] on his bayonet. He being the officer, and 
the only one allowed such a luxury, the rest always 
sleeping on the ground. We next arrived at a court, 
in which were several brass pieces, then entered a 
large room fitted up with Turkish divans and Euro- 
pean chairs, This was ‘the Divan.’ At one end sat 
Latiffe Pacha, General in the Army, Admiral of the 
Fleet, and Governor of the Soudan, from Philz to the 
furthest possessions of the Pacha of Egypt. He 
looks like a man capable of being all this and more, 
as he possesses a fine figure, a good face, set off with 
a remarkably fair complexion, and a_ beautifully 
trimmed moustache and beard as black as jet. These 
advantages were assisted by the handsomest Asiatic 
dress [ have seen—a suit of dark blue cloth, richly 
embroidered, red and gold tunic waistcoat, and full 
sleeves of pink silk and gold, silk stockings, a magni- 
ficent scarf round his waist, tarboosh, diamond star, 
and several gold chains. On his right hand sat Ali 
Bey Hassib, the Governor of Berber, and a few other 
grandees sat near him, in full costume.” 

The Governor of the Soudan treated the 
English party as though they had been angel 
visitors. —They asked him to allot them a space 
on which to pitch their tents,—he presented 
them ‘with a capital house most pleasantly 
situated among oranges, bananas, and pome- 
granates, in a garden on a high bank of the 
river next door to the Pacha’s hareems.””—He 
placed his own boat at their disposal; also a stud 
of thirty camels to meet them at Berber.—He 
volunteered to despatch a dromedary post with 
their letters to Assouan.—‘t A somewhat awful 
personage clothed in red jacket and boots, and 
bearing many pistols,” was appointed to open 
them a free passage through the crowds that 
thronged the bazaar.-— All the nobility, gentry, 
and clergy of Khartoum were of one accord. 
Sundry European visitors called.— 

“ Scarcely had they departed when we received a 
large basket of figs, bananas, pomegranates, and 
cream-fruit—the last most delicious to the taste, as 
might be expected from its name. With it came 
the following letter: 

“* My Lord,—I hope you will accept a little fruits 
from the garden of your servants, minister of the 
Catholic Church, or rather from your garden in this 
cyty.—Your servants, Emmanvet Pepemonte.’” 

*** Khartoum, December 28th.’” 

Then, Ali Bey Hassib, the Governor of 
Berber, sent for our traveller; civilly offering 
to accompany the party to Berber, and to show 
them everything worth seeing on the road,— 
placing his house, camels, &c., at their disposal. 
Rumour, it turned out, had heralded their 
arrival with more than usual pomp and pre- 
tension.— 

“ Among other veracious statements, it was affirmed 
that a gentleman, with his hareem, was known to be 
on the road, who was a Pasha with three tails; that 
he was adorned with three diamond stars on each 
breast and neck, and prodigious gold epaulettes on 
each shoulder.” 

In short, the reception of the English 
family appears to have been a thorough case 
of “enthusiasm,”’ as the American journalists 
would describe it.— 

“The inhabitants [of Khartoum, continues Mr. 
Melly in a subsequent page] are thirty thousand in 
number, including the military—they are divided 
into Mahometans, Christians, and Jews; the former 
are an immense majority of the population, and 
worship in their mosques—they are particularly un- 
enlightened, and their priests are not much better. 
The latter number about fifty. They comprise the 
entire community attached to the Roman Catholic 
missions, possess three priests, have a chapel for the 
performance of religious worship, as well as a school 
for the preparation of converts, and the instruction 
of the rising generation of their co-religionists. The 
Jews are about a dozen. The members of the three 
religions live together very amicably. * * Much ac- 
tivity prevails in the neighbourhood in boat-building; 
the vessels constructed being chiefly long, open boats 
for navigating the Nile. They are usually built of 
palm-wood, but are very clumsy contrivances. The 
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principal portion of their trade consists in the produce 
of their gardens and fields, which are extremely 
productive. The bazaars consist of four covered and 
four uncovered streets; the former are the finest 
shops, and are filled with articles of merchandise of 
very various character, among which figure Man- 
chester prints, Sheffield knives and scissors on cards, 
and Staffordshire potteries: the uncovered streets are 
mostly booths, in which are sold senna, lichens, and 
various herbs and grasses. The merchants here 
export gum-arabic, galls, senna, castor-oil, and large 
quantities of ivory on camels to Kerosko, after con- 
veying them down the Nile to Berber.” 

The English ladies passed their time not 
unprofitably in woman’s dearest occupation (as 
Mrs. Ellis will bear us out in asserting),—to 
wit, ‘‘ paying morning calls.” — 

“ My mother and sister called on Madame Latiffe 
Pacha, who received them very handsomely in her 
new residence adjoining our garden. She is lady-like 
and pretty; and was becomingly dressed in a tight 
Greck jacket, covered with gold-lace, and full blue 
silk trowsers. She showed them over her house, 
which is the only well-built one in the country, gave | 
them coffee in the usual gold filigree cups, which | 
shared their admiration with the embroidered napkins, 
table-covers, and velvet work, that had been executed 
by herself. She did not appear to be very young— | 
about twenty—was tall, and remarkably playful.” 

““We were constantly employed,” adds Mr. 
Melly in the next page, 

“in receiving and paying visits. Every one called | 
to pay his parting compliments, and we could not | 
be outdone in such civility. Sometimes we had little | 
remembrances, and sometimes gave them—one trifle | 
in this way created a sensation throughout the entire | 
civilized community. The apothecary gave us two | 
chairs, and we returned the gift with forty potatoes; | 
the fame of this vegetable quickly brought us more | 
applicants than we could supply.” | 

The visit to Berber affords many agreeable | 
pictures. The following long anecdote, whether | 
founded on fact or in fancy, might be not inop- | 
portunely printed by way of note to Mr. Milnes’s | 
dulcet versified recommendation of the true | 
joys of the hareem.— 

“While at the Governor's divan we heard some | 
extraordinary storics of our obliging friend, Latiffe 
Pacha. * * When his Excellency left Cairo, he | 
tock with him a young Greek lady of respectable 
parents, who had been his wife's intimate friend 
and companion, and was neither a slave nor in any 
way related to him. He was also accompanied by 
a young man whom he had adopted, and who went 
by the name of Ibreem Latiffe. While passing 
through Berber, he took a fancy to one of Ali Bey 
Hassib’s wives, whom he asked for, and as that 
gentleman had at the time a larger stock than he 
wanted, he at once offered to spare one for his friend. 
He carried her off to Khartoum, where he had been 
only a few weeks, when he married his adopted son 
to the fair Greek, with more than usual ceremony; 
and all parties, as is the custom of the country, lived 
very comfortably in the same hareem. About two 
months ago, two of the attendants of the hareem 
came to him with a long story about his Greek 
daughter-in-law and a purveyor in the army, whom 
they had seen together in the garden of the hareem. 
The instant he heard it, Latiffe Pacha ordered in 
six of his Janissaries and the male delinquent. The 
latter he charged with the offence, and without listen- 
ing to his assertions of innocence, condemned him to 
be shot. At first the Janissaries refused to sacrifice 
the officer, but the Pacha, mad with rage, insisted 
on his immediate execution, and one of the men shot 
him in the neck. He fell wounded and was then 
thrown into the Nile. Latiffe, accompanied by 
this Janissary, now hurried into the garden of the 
hareem, and sent for the Greek lady, who was actu- 
ally at that moment with her husband. The instant 
she came she was shot, and her body cast into the 
river. After this summary justice, his excellency 
appeared satisfied, but was evidentally not quite at 
his ease. His appetite fell off, and he could not sleep. 
He now thought, for the first time, of making some 
inquiries respecting the affair, aud consulted a Turk 
at Khartoum, who was eminent for his sagacity. 
On hearing the whole of the case, the Turk assured 








him that he not only had been too hasty in forming 
his judgment, from the only testimony of the guilt 
of the parties that had been submitted to him, but 
that the lady, being neither his wite nor his slave, 
he had no right to take her life. The Pacha became 
extremely dissatistied with himself, particularly when 
further inquiry assured him of the untrustworthiness 
of the accusers of his unfortunate victims. He re- 
compensed the five Janissaries who had refused to 
execute his sanguinary commands: the other sud- 
denly disappeared, and was never more heard of. 
But the husband—the reader will naturally ask— 
what became of the poor young man? how could 
he ever get over such a blow to his happiness as this 
atrocious murder of his lovely bride? It is supposed 
that he got over it with the usual indifference to 
emotion of a Turk, for very shortly afterwards he 
received another wife, and not a word was said about 
the poor Greek. ‘The fact was officially notified to 
Ali Bey Hassib, so there seems no reason for doubt- 
ing the story.” 

There was a mesmeric exhibition at Berber, 
which appears to have puzzled our tourist to 
the point of leaving him undecided whether to 
describe it in jest or in earnest. We have 


| glimpses of other strange and Eastern things :— 


and shortly after this point of the narrative is 
reached comes a notice of the sudden calamity 
referred to—the death in the little caravan. 
“Like Abraham, in similar circumstances, we sent 
to the chiefs of the village to request a place in their 
cemetery : expressing their sympathy with our sorrow, 
they immediately desired us to take our choice, and 
then guided us to the spot, which was about two 
miles from the river. It was indeed a dreary walk; 
thesky was dark, the wind blew the fine sand in clouds 
around us, and we could only scea few yards ina:lvance. 
After selecting the ground, the inhabitants of the 
village prepared the tomb, and were found assem- 
bled near it in crowds of all ages, when we again 
approached to lay the loved form in the deep grave 
they had dug. After reading the funeral-service, 
according to our English customs, we distributed 
alms, out of respect to Arab custom. With these 
people, charity is not confined to the moment of 
interment; but for months, and even years after, on 
Friday (the Mahometan Sabbath), the relations of 
the deceased attend at the grave to keep it in repair, 
and give food and money to the poor, who go there 
as the surest place to obtain assistance; and it is 
for the purpose of sheltering such persons, that the 
small mosques and buildings often found in such 
localities, are erected. The cemetcries are always 
respected—indeed, are held as sacred among these 
wild, untutored people as among ourselves; so much 
so are they in public opinion, that when setting out 
on a journey, the Nubians frequently deposit near 
them their valuables. The place is not inclosed, 
and we often beheld in the cemeteries a collection 
of household goods, pitchers, &c., suspended from a 
tree, or laid near a grave, the vicinity of which was 
a sufficient protection during the absence of the 
owner. During our five days’ detention here, the 
guides had behaved very well, paying daily visits, 
and making kind inquiries at our tent; but now the 
second guide refused to proceed without his brother, 
whose return was not expected in less than seven 
days, and even threatened to take us back to Berber, 
alleging, as his reason, that his engagement no longer 
held good. Our servants expressed their indignation 
at his conduct in such unequivocal terms, that his 
resolution, if he ever entertained it, began to waver, 
and it presently became evident that he had changed 
his mind altogether. We showed a determined in- 
difference to his opinion ; the camels were collected 
and brought into the encampment before dark; the 
packages were prepared, the burthens adjusted, and 
when, at sunrise, everything was ready for a start, 
he, without further demur, placed himself at the 
head of the caravan. Slowly and sadly we climbed 
the steep bank, and wound our way through the 
thicket of doum palms which, a short time since, we 
had entered with feelings so very different. We 
made a circuit to behold once more the burying- 
ground. How desolate it looked in the grey of the 
morning, with its neat graves, with their dark head- 
stones and mounds, neat and sprinkled over with 
snow-white, quartz pebbles. Before us lay a flat 
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plain, over which a few stunted mines @ucane 
tered, and here and there we observed that the _ 
was shaded grey and white by the débris tt 
quartz rocks, which in several places rose toa 
height, in grotesque shapes, resembling ruins. 
even wasnamed to us as atemple. In the den 
were two purple hills, standing by themselves, 
unlike in colour to anything else in the a 
that they did not seem to belong to it. * * Nothin,’ 
could exceed the considerate attention of our own 
Arab servants; to have lost a traveller, whilst under 
their care, was a great blow to them, and it was the 
first time they had been visited by such a misfortune 
The dragoman especially took the most tender cone 
ofall of us ; sometimes on the march dropping behind 
out of hearing of our conversation, sometimes strivi 
to counsel, often éndeavouring to amuse. He told 
me stories illustrative of Arab manners and traditions, 
and kept guard at night over our tent and Water; in 
short, he did everything that could in any Way pro- 
mote the comfort of his charge.” 

It is satisfactory to add, that the care and cow. 
tesy of the Eastern attendants of the English 
family in affliction seem not to have slackened 
till the end of the sad journey. 

Enough, we think, has been said to recom. 
mend this book, and the tone and the temper 
of its writer. We gather from Mr. Me y's 
journals that he is young. Remembering how 
severely we have suffered when abroad from 
the thoughtless freaks and “ sporting propen- 
sities” of the English boy which bring the 
English man into discredit,—we are glad to 
call attention to such an evidence as this book 
affords, that the young may carry forth with 
them good feeling and good sense as well as 
animal spirits, and exhibit that power to think, 
to compare and to act, which ought to distin- 
guish our countrymen, whatever be their age, 
—if the reputation of England abroad and at 
home is to be sustained as a reality, and not as 
an empty and idle tradition. 





Memoirs and Adventures of Sir John Hepburn. 
By James Grant. Blackwood & Sons. 


Tue Thirty Years’ War has not fared well in 
literature. One of the finest subjects for an his- 
torical pen—including the topics of war, phi- 
losophy, and European policy, and illustrated 
by many famous names—has been left compa- 
ratively undiscussed. Schiller’s work is a feeble 
performance;—the subject was not one that 
suited the poet’s idealizing mind. There have 
been some good biographies of some of the lead- 
ing heroes in various languages :—but we do 
not know of any consecutive history of that 
famous time fit to be compared with Robertson's 
‘Charles the Fifth’ or Napier’s ‘Peninsular 
War.’ 

The volume before us contains little matter 
that can be called original. It is the biography 
of Sir John Hepburn,—one of that class of 
Scottish soldiers of fortune immortalized in 
the fictitious person of Dugald Dalgetty. Mr. 
Grant, in the usual biographic spirit, greatly 
exaggerates the importance of his hero. One 
might suppose from his eulogies that Hepbum 
was a Scottish worthy fit to be ranked with the 
long line of heroes from the Montroses down to 
the Moores and Abercrombies. We cannot set, 
after reading Mr. Grant's case made on his be 
half, that Sir John Hepburn has a special claim 
to a particular biography. No great historical 
incident is emphatically associated with his me 
mory,—and he does not come under the list of 
generals or that of statesmen. Mr. Grant - 
raked up from various quarters a great deal o 
matter to illustrate the adventures of the Scot 
tish followers of Gustavus Adolphus; but he 
seems to have composed his work as fast as 
got his facts, for it is put together in > 
work style,—not artistically disposed. It 
the literary merit, however, of putting 4 great 
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deal of matter into a small space, though it does 
not give any important historical conclusions, 
nor read with graphic and picturesque effect. 
Subjects nearer home, and presenting actualities 
that Mr. Grant could more easily realize than 
the battle-fields of the seventeenth century, 
would suit his pen better. : 

Neither do we place much confidence in Mr. 
Grant as an historical authority. We were some- 
what amused by finding him _interpose a page 
from De Foe’s ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier, —calling 
it “that somewhat apocryphal work.” Further 
on (p. 98), Mr. Grant thus delivers his critical 
dictum on De Foe’s historical novel. ‘In this 
remarkable work (which, though erroneous in 
many parts, Harte, in his Life of Gustavus, con- 
siders veritable) everything is related with an 
air of candour and truth which is very perplex- 
ing, and almostimpossible to mistake for genuine. 
Now it is generally ascribed to Defoe.” Why, 
then, does Mr. Grant call it elsewhere “that 
somewhat apocryphal work”? Another sign of 
Mr. Grant’s weakness as an historical authority 
is, his constant reliance on Harte’s ‘Gustavus 
Adolphus.’ That writer is one of the worst 
biographers in the language. 

The class to which Sir John Hepburn be- 
longed has been sufliciently painted in the 
‘Memoirs of a Cavalier’ and, as we have said, 
in the ‘Legend of Montrose.’ He was a 
Scottish adventurer, who acted in the manner 
of a kindred spirit,— 


Why then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 


Though a Roman Catholic, he used his sword 
in the service of Gustavus Adolphus, “ the 
bulwark of the Protestant cause;’’— and on 
quarrelling with that hero, he passed into the 
service of the Imperialists. A soldier of for- 
tune, and a brave one,—a valiant sabreur, with 
aspice of Scottish chivalry—such was Hepburn. 
The character, as our military annals attest, has 
been no uncommon one. If Hepburn had 
written his own memoirs and adventures, they 
might have been interesting; but narrated 
in the historical form, they are tame enough. 
Here and there we get a few glimpses of stirring 
scenes, that make us wish for a De Foe to record 
them. Here is one of these :— 

“Commanded by the Counts Schomberg and 
Montecuculi, Teiffenbach and Herbertstein, the Im- 
perialists (those ferocious bands which had so cruelly 
ravaged all Brandenburg and Pomerania) were all 
under arms to the number of ten thousand men, and 
the whole line of embattled wall that girt the city 
was bright with the glitter of their helmets; while 
pike-heads, the burnished barrels of muskets, and 
sword-blades, were seen incessantly flashing in the 
sunshine, when for a moment the smoke of the can- 
non and firearms was blown aside. Relying on their 
tative bravery, the defence of the weakest point was 
asigned to a regiment of Irish musketeers, led by 
Walter Butler, a gallant cavalier of the noble house 
of Ormond. In the evening, Hepburn and other 
officers accompanied the King, who approached 
somewhat too near the town to reconnoitre, for a 
party sallied forth and fired on them. Lieutenant 
Munro, of Munro's regiment, was shot in the leg, 
below his cuisses; and Maximilian Teuftel, baron of 
Ginersdorf and colonel of the Life Guards, was 
Wounded in the arm. Gustavus, says Munro, made 
“a great moane for him, alleaging he had no help 
then but of Hepburne,’ a body of whose musketeers, 
led by his major, John Sinclair, repelled the sally, 
driving in the Imperialists under cover of their can- 
non; and, after capturing a lieutenant-colonel and 
captain, made a lodgment on high ground, where, 
covered by the grey head-stones and grassy wall of 
an old churchyard, they could securely enfilade and 
sweep the enemy's works in flank. Immediately on 
this being effected, Gustavus called Captain Gunter 
of Hepburn’s regiment. ‘Put on a light corslet,’ 
uid he, ‘draw your sword, (officers generally carried 
2 halfpike,) take a serjeant and twelve other good 

WS with you; wade through the graff, ascend to 








the top of yonder wall, and see if men can be com- 
modiously lodged between the outer rampart of the 
town and the inner stone wall.’ While twelve pieces 
of heavy cannon opened a fire upon the Guben gate, 
the twelve Scottish soldiers performed this dangerous 
service, and their captain returned with a favourable 
report, escaping the shower of bullets that greeted 
his approach; so, everything being prepared, at 
five o'clock on the afternoon of Palm Sunday, the 
3rd April, the King ordered a general assault. Pre- 
vious to this, Hepburn and other brave cavaliers ex- 
pressed a wish to throw aside their armour, which 
was somewhat cumbersome, the suits worn by mount- 
ed officers being nearly complete. ‘Nay,’ said Gus- 
tavus; ‘he that loves my service will not hazard his 
life out of pure gaiety. If my officers are killed, 
who then shall command my soldiers?’ Ordering all 
to retain their armour, to have their fascines and 
sealing-ladders prepared, and, when the gun-batteries 
fired a grand salvo against the walls, to advance to a 
general assault, under cover of the smoke, he called 
to both Sir John Hepburn and Sir James Lumsden 
of Invergellie by name, and added—‘ Now, my 
valiant Scots, remember your brave countrymen who 
were slain at New Brandenburg!’ <A_ trumpet 
sounded. The whole Swedish artillery poured a 
general salvo upon the enemy’s works, while from 
every point of their approaches the musketeers poured 
volley after volley—for platoon-firing was one of the 
supposed improvements of the age; and while the 
Imperial cannon, muskets, pistolettes, and arque- 
buses-a-croe vomited a cloud of fire and dense white 
smoke, with bullets of every size—lead, iron, and 
brass—from the walls, parapets, and palisadoes, from 
casemate and cavalier, the brave Scottish Brigade 
with the green banners rushed on with levelled pikes 
to storm the Guben gate. Sir John Hepburn and 
Colonel Lumsden, side by side, led them on. They 
both bore lighted petards, to burst open the gates. 
These military engines are of gun-metal, and hold 
about twenty pounds of powder, the vent of which 
is secured by a thick piece of plank, which is hung 
to the gate by an iron hook. Hepburn and Lumsden 
resolutely advanced, hung their petards, and retired a 
pace or two: the engines burst, and blew the strong 
barrier toa thousand fragments. And now the bullets 
poured through the gap thick as a hailstorm; for, 
charged to the muzzle, two pieces of Austrian cannon 
swept the approach, and made tremendous havoc 
among the dense ranks of the Scots Brigade, forming 
absolute lanes through them. While Munro's regi- 
ment crossed the wet ditch, among mud and water 
which came up to their gorgets, and, boldly planting 
their ladders, clambered over the sloping bastions, 
under a murderous fire, storming the palisades at 
point of sword and push of pike, Gustavus, with the 
blue and yellow Swedish brigades, all officered by 
Scottish cavaliers, fell sword in hand upon that quarter 
which was defended by the gallant Butler with his 
Irishmen, who made a noble and resolute defence, 
fighting nearly to the last man around him. The 
Green Scots Brigade still pressed desperately to gain 
the strong Guben gate, ‘the valorous Hepburne 
leading on the pikes, and, being advanced within a 
half-pike’s length of the door, was shot above the 
knee that he was lame of before.’ Finding himself 
struck—‘ Bully Munro,’ he cried jocularly’ to his 
old friend and fellow-student, whose soldiers had so 
gallantly carried the outer palisades—‘bully Munro, 
I am shot!’ A major advancing to take his place 
vas shot dead, and, with the blood streaming from 
their wounds, the soldiers were falling fast on every 
side, till even ‘the stubborn pikemen’ wavered for 
a moment ; upon which Lumsden and Munro, each 
at the head of his own regiment, having their helmets 
closed, and half pike in their hands, cheered on their 
men, and shoulder to shoulder, led the way. ‘ My 
hearts !* exclaimed Lumsden, brandishing his weapon 
—‘ my brave hearts, let’s enter !"—‘ Forward !’ cried 
Munro: ‘advance pikes!’ and the gate was stormed 
in atwinkling, the Austrians driven back, their own 
cannon turned on them, and fired point blank, blow- 
ing their heads and limbs into the air. Munro, in 
his narrative, says that by this time excess of pain, 
and his sight becoming faint, had compelled Hep- 
burn to retire ; but another account tells us distinctly 
that he and Lumsden entered the town together, 
slaying the Austrians on every hand; and that to 
every cry of—‘ Quarter! quarter!’ their soldiers 











srandenburg!’ One Scottish pikeman slew eighteen 
Imperialists with his own hand; and Lumsden’s 
regiment alone captured nine pair of colours, which 
so pleased Gustavus that he told this brave cavalier 
of Fife to ask whatever he wished that a king could 
bestow, and he should have it. Led by Major Sin- 
clair, the fifty of Hepburn’s musketeers who were in 
the churchyard now forced their way into a street of 
the town, where they were suddenly charged by a 
regiment of cuirassiers; but, retiring a few paces, 
they drew up with their backs to a wall, and by a 
brisk fire compelled the horse to retreat. Hepburn’s 
brigade pressed on from the Guben gate through one 
street, which was densely filled with Imperial troops, 
who contested every foot of the way, while General 
Sir John Banier scoured another with his brigade. 
Twice the Imperialists beat a parley; but amid the 
roar of the musketry, the boom of the cannon from 
bastion and battery, with the uproar, shouts, and 
yells in every contested street and house, the beat 
of the drum was unheard. Still the combat con- 
tinued, the carnage went on; and still the Scots 
Srigade advanced in close column of regiments, 
shoulder to shoulder, like moving castles, the long 
pikes levelled in front, while the rear ranks of mus- 
keteers volleyed in security from behind. The 
veteran Imperialists, ‘hunger and cold beatten 
souldiers,* met them almost foot to foot and hand 
to hand, with a bravery which, however indomitable, 
fell fur short of the gallant Irish who fought under 
the same banner. The stern aspect of Tilly’s soldiers 
excited even the admiration of their conquerors ; for 
their armour was rusted red with winter storms, and 
dinted with sword-cuts and musket-balls; their faces 
seamed with scars, and bronzed by constant exposure 
in every kind of weather; but they were forced to 
give way, and a frightful slaughter ensued. The 
savage Dutch also too well remembered New Bran- 
denburg, and butchered all who fell into their hands. 
At last Walter Butler, on being shot in the arm, and 
pierced by a halbert, fell; the remnant of his Irish- 
men gave way, and then resistance ceased on every 
side. Schomberg, Montecuculi, Teiffenbach, and 
Herbertstein mounted, and, with a few cuirassicrs, 
fled by a bridge towards Glogau, leaving four colonels, 
thirty-six junior officers, and three thousand soldiers 
dead in the streets—fifty colours, and ten baggage- 
waggons laden with plate; and so precipitate was 
their retreat that their caissons blocked up the pas- 
sage to the bridge,—while cannon, tumbrils, chests 
of powder and ball, piles of dead and dying soldiers, 
with their ghastly and distorted visages, and battered 
coats of mail, covered with blood and dust, smoke, 
mud, and the falling masonry of the ruined houses, 
made up a medley of horrors, and formed a barricade 
that obstructed the immediate pursuit of the foe.” 


It would have been a better plan for Mr. 
Grant to have enlarged his work, and made it 
Memoirs of the Scottish Officers who served in 
the Thirty Years’ War. He quotes works show- 
ing that the best names of Scotland are to be 
found in Sweden:—Leslies, Gordons, Mont- 
gomeries, Duffs, Hamiltons, &c. &c. Several 
of the Swedish nobility are of Scottish descent ; 
—but, on the other bon 4 how many Scotch 
families were originally sprung from the North- 
men? 

Mr. Grant has capacity for collecting histori- 
eal matter; and in his future publications he 
should choose a subject that repays research 
and is somewhat novel in its materials. He 
would do well, also, to make a final choice be- 
tween composing works of history or works of 
fiction. A novelist does not make a good his- 
torian,—and vice versd, an investigator and 
compiler rarely makes a good novelist. In 
fiction, the writer must aim constantly at effect, 
and work by invention,—in history, he must 
achieve his object by narration of facts labo- 
riously collected, and judicially investigated. 
Hence there is an opposite exercise of the men- 
tal faculties. A man who might do well in either 
pursuit would not succeed in both. The — 
of Lamartine has been found to give too muc 
colour to his histories. In the same way, his- 
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tory in the hands of Sir Walter Scott was too 
anecdotical, and too full of mere individualities 
Smollett’s historical performances were written 
with a party prejudice, enhanced by the fanciful 
workings of a novelist’s intellect. Numerous 
cases might be quoted to prove our position.— 
We should state, in conclusion, that this volume 
is remarkably well printed,—in a very neat 
style of typography, highly creditable to the 
Edinburgh press. 





GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. 
{Second Notice.] 
We wandered, a few days since, with an espe- 
cial object, through the western nave of the 
Crystal Palace—shorn now of its industrial 
glories,—and turned into the Machinery De- 
artment, where a few weeks previously we 
had, amidst the din of driving wheels and fly- 
ing shuttles, studied with much interest the 
numerous examples of the mechanical skill of 
this country. 
How widely different was now the scene! 
Few of the beautiful machines which then ap- 
peared to possess an automatic power, labouring 
ever diligently in producing articles for the use 
of society, remained perfect. The mighty 
agency at whose bidding the whole was im- 
pelled was dead. The fires in the boiler-house 
were extinguished,—the boilers were cold,— 
and all was ruin. Member had been separated 
from member,—joints were torn apart,—screws 
were loosened,—and piles of dead iron alone 
remained to indicate some beautiful combination 
which, when we examined it at a former visit, 
appeared to mimic life. The vast hall was not 
silent ; but the noise was that of hammers, which, 
with now and then the sound of falling metal, 
told that the process of dismantling was rapidly 
going forward. Appold’s cascade no longer 
illustrated the wondrous power of a centre-flying 
force. A group of eager Italians were around 
it, carefully studying every section, as the pump 
was in the act of being taken to pieces,— 
anxious to comprehend its mysteries. These 
men are about to transport the machine to some 
of their own marshes,—having become its pur- 
chasers. On referring to the Catalogue we 
find that the vessel or disc containing the curved 
vanes holds but a gallon of water; but this was 
discharged 1,400 times in a minute by the cen- 
trifugal force generated by the rapidly revolving 
fans. In this machine was illustrated one of 
the most important laws of motion, and the ap- 
plication of it to animportantend. There were 
other machines of a similar description; and 
the same principle was applied to the purposes 
of ventilation,—although we are not aware that 
it has been found as effective as some other 
methods which have been for many years em- 
ployed in our collieries. We could have wished 
that some good drawings of this centrifugal 
pump had been inserted in the Catalogue,— 
together with a careful description of its arrange- 
ments. The mechanical drawings which are 
given are of very considerable value, and most 
of them are executed with great care,—forming 
a most important section. We do not intend 
to imply that the wood-cut and other illustra- 
tions of machinery are sufficiently detailed to 
satisfy the engineer or the mechanist ;—but 
they communicate enough of the principles 
involved to enable either to judge of the 
merits of the construction, and a are excel- 
lent records of the machinery of the Exhibition 
to those who desire a popular account. 
Those who directed with any attention their 
investigations to the numerous very beautiful 
contrivances which were exhibited in the Machi- 
nery Department will find the Catalogue, with 
its important descriptions contributed by the 





exhibitors and with the notes of the annotators, 
of the utmost service in aiding them duly to ap- 
preciate the nature of the several inventions. 
As a striking example of this, we have but to 
refer to the drawings and descriptions of the 
great hydraulic press employed in raising 
the Britannia Tubular Bridge, — the vari- 
ous weaving machines,—the very perfect tools 
by Messrs. Whitworth & Co.,—the apparatus 
connected with railway operations,—and many 
of the engineering and building contrivances. 
All these are represented with strict fidelity. 
Our space will net allow of pur examining 
each Section in detail ; since wherever we open 
we find subjects of greater or less interest to 
fix attention.— We must pass over that Section 
of the Catalogue which relates to Naval Archi- 
tecture and Military Engineering : — under 
which head are also arranged guns and weapons, 
— including numerous very fine examples of 
sword manufacture, rifles and guns. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Machines and 
Implements form a very fully illustrated and 
well-described Section of the Catalogue. The 
editor justly remarks, that in no other country 
of late years has agriculture been rendered 
so largely an object of experiment as in the 
United Kingdom,—and in none other do the 
requisite amount of capital and the supply of 
means for such experiments, proportionately to 
the area of the soil occupied, exist. The me- 
chanical division of the soil has of late excited 
a very large share of attention; and in con- 
nexion with draining operations, the results are 
shown inthe number of machines and imple- 
ments which have been exhibited,—and which 
are well illustrated in these pages. 

Class X. of the Exhibition formed a very 
important, and somewhat varied, group,— or 
rather set of groups:—clocks and watches in 
great variety—globes and orreries — optical 
instruments, as telescopes and microscopes— 
numerous philosophical appliances, as baro- 
meters, thermometers, electrical machines, and 
magnets—electric telegraph and electrical clocks 
—photographs— much chemical apparatus— 
a large display of musical instruments—and not 
a few for surgical purposes. On all these 
points the Catalogue furnishes much information. 
It is not a little curious to examine the articles 
thus brought together. We have Shepherd’s 
electrical clock, involving some of the nicest 
points of science,—and Brook's self-registering 
magnetometer, in which a pencil of light is 
made to trace out—indeed to point—every 
movement of a magnet under the influence of 
the changes in terrestrial magnetism,—almost 
immediately associated with Count Dunin’s 
steel man—or as it is called, mechanical figure. 
This is a rare example of patience and inge- 
nuity. Upwards of 7,000 nicely adjusted 
pieces of steel are made to slide one upon the 
other,—so that the figure can be enlarged or 
diminished in size. The advantage offered by 
this piece of ingenuity is, “to facilitate the 
exact fitting of garments, more especially in 
cases where great numbers are to be provided 
for, as in the equipment of an army, or pro- 
viding clothing for a distant colony.”-—Again, 
we find immediately associated with the present 
group the ‘* Tempest Prognosticator,”—in which 
advantage is taken of the circumstance that 
leeches do during the period of electrical deve- 
lopement climb out of the water to the top of 
the vessel in which they may be confined ;—and 
not far from this the really valuable Typho- 
deictor of Col. Lloyd, by which the mariner is 
enabled to determine with precision the position 
of his ship relatively to the centre of a storm. 
Adopting the carefully deduced law of Col. Sir 
William Reid, it is easy with this little appa- 
ratus, not only to avoid a storm, but to make it 





subservient in many cases to th shipocaa 
1 ases to the ship’s ulti 
course. . SPs ultimate 
The descriptions furnished by ; 
exhibitors of electrical rem fy pina 
—and the illustrations, as usual, an fall, 
By carefully reading the pages devoted to this 
subject, the varieties of telegraphs will be 
understood ; and—as they are all here bro ht 
together and described by the instructors hn 
selves—more perfectly than by reading pone 
detached explanations of these very importer: 
instruments. The daguerreotypes and caloty 
and the apparatus employed in producing these 
pictures—of which a large variety was exhibited 
—are carefully catalogued and described. We 
have seldom met with so large an amount of 
valuable information on the application of 
science to the useful purposes of man—and on 
the appliances which have been devised for 
extending the sphere of human knowledge—gs 
is found in this division of these important 
volumes. 

We may apply a similar remark to the Cate. 
logue of the Musical Instruments. This brin 
the first volume to a close; and we are bound 
to declare our conviction that it will be found 
to afford an unusual amount of information on 
all the points connected with the Classes of 
which it treats,—information which could not 
have been brought together under any other 
circumstances than those which have attended 
this Exhibition. 

The Second Volume embraces all the varieties 
of Textile Manufacture :—and on the subjects of 
cotton, flax and woollen weaving, calico printing 
and dyeing, we find much novel information, 
We could have desired a larger number of 
plates of the designs ornamenting the woven 
and printed goods,—as they would have far- 
nished a record of the present state of the art 
of design in this country, and we should have 
had the satisfaction of marking the progress of 
improvement. A considerable advance has 
been made since the establishment of the Schools 
of Design ; but from the circumstance that the 
young men who are educated in those schools 
have no knowledge imparted to them of the 
peculiar character of the particular material to 
which the design is to be adapted—or of the 
difficulties that beset its manufacture—there is 
not that harmony which should exist between 
the design and the material and its uses. There 
is yet much to be done for the education of our 
artizans. 

The Classes devoted to Woven Materials do 
not require any particular notice from us:— 
but passing from these to the Catalogue of 
Skins and Furs, Class XVI., we have been much 
instructed by the information given on the furs 
exhibited. ‘The beautiful case of furs in the 
western main avenue will be well remembered. 
The Catalogue gives a complete account of 
all these varieties of fur;—particularizing tho 
which are employed in this and those used in 
other countries—the quantities of each imported 
—-and the amounts which are exported again. 

The extensive and intelligible Class of General 
Hardware comprehends 810 exhibitors ;—and 
many of these were soon a most extensive scale. 
In this class we were enabled to trace the pro 
gress of metal manufacture from the crude 
metal up to the most elaborate work of Art 
We had at the foot of the scale the pig of iron, 
—and at its top the ornamental castings of the 
Coalbrook Dale and other works. We had alse 
the cake and sheet of copper,—and every stage of 
conversion until it became an article of use or 
ornament. The specimens of hammered copper 
exhibited by Messrs. Tyler & Son were remark- 
able examples of the skill of the British work 
man :—the plain sheet of copper being ham- 
mered into a tall vase of the most be 
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aang examples of hammered brass and 
of brass tubing were equally curious illustrations 
of metal manufacture. The ornamental castings 

dorning the stoves and other works show a 
rn marked advance ; but much of the orna- 
mentation was inap ropriate,—and often it was 
considerably overladen. Many very ingenious 

stoves were exhibited. The particularities 
of all these are fully recorded in the Catalogue. 
The notes appended to the more important 
examples of hardware exhibited are of a 
thoroughly practical, and many of them of a 
most curious and instructive, character,—par- 
ticularly those which relate to the staple manu- 
factures of Birmingham. 

The works in the Precious Metals and Jewel- 
lery were among the most attractive points of 
the Exhibition. The history of the gems which 
were exhibited, commencing with the Koh-i- 
noor and ending with the emeralds in the matrix 
and the turquoises from Arabia Petrea in all 
their modes of occurrence, would be instructive. 
Much of the desired information is furnished 

the work under notice,—but much more 
might be written on the subject. There is, how- 
ever, in the Catalogue a very interesting account 
of the Koh-i-noor:— which was according to 
Hindé legend the property of Karna, king of 
Anga, who was slain about 5,000 years since, 
or 3,000 years before Christ. To attempt any 
description of the works in gold or in silver 
would be vain in such space as we can spare. 
Many of the best designs are illustrated in this 
Catalogue. 

Glass and Porcelain formed important Classes 
in the Exhibition,—and will be found to be the 
subjects of interesting sections in the Catalogue. 
All the processes of the manufacture of crown, 
plate and flint glass are fully given. The same 
may be said of the section devoted to the Cera- 
mic Art: from common earthenware up to the 
most delicate porcelain and the finest applica- 
tion of the so-called Parian and statuary porce- 
lain which is now so pleasingly employed for 
multiplying the finest works of Art. The Fur- 
niture and Papier Maché exhibited very fully 
realized the remarks of the Editor, who says :— 
“The appearance of the entire class bespeaks a 
high degree of national prosperity ; and, while 
displaying the skill and taste of the manufac- 
turer, indicates not less distinctly the wealth 
and domestic refinement of those for whose use 
the greater majority of the articles exhibited 
are unquestionably intended.” —The manufac- 
tures in mineral substances were in like manner 
highly illustrative of the increasing refinement 
which marks the advance of wealth. In this 
section of the Catalogue the annotations are 
ony directed to descriptions of the 
ocalities producing the various ornamental and 
building stones, and to their geological cha- 
racter.—A series of miscellaneous matters are 
comprehended in the Class which we have not 
named, in many of which will be discovered 
much novel information.—The section of Fine 
Arts concludes the catalogue of our home 
productions :—and this is very fully illustrated. 

The latter portion of the second volume is 
devoted to the British Colonies and Dependen- 
aes. On this division of the Catalogue we 
have already sufficiently remarked. The third 
volume is devoted entirely to Foreign States: 
—and to us as a manufacturing nation this 
volume is even more important than the other 
two. It furnishes the merchant and manufac- 
turer with a copious Trades Directory to all 
the great producers of the old and new conti- 
nents. It gives intelligence in connexion with 
the exhibition of peculiar manufactures—of the 
natural history, the locality, and the amount 
produced—of substances employed,—such as 
we could not by any other means obtain. Thisis 
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particularly the case with the Austrian Section 
of the Catalogue. The notes are most exten- 
sive,—and convey information of the greatest 
importance on every variety of articles exhi- 
bited within the section of the Exhibition build- 
ing devoted to that extensive Empire.—As an 
example of this we select at random the fol- 
lowing information on the production of silk in 
Austria.— 

“Of all the states of Europe, the Austrian 
monarchy possesses the most abundant supply of 
silk. The production of silk is conducted on the 
most important scale in the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom. Next in order of importance comes the 
Tyrol. The same business is also carried on in the 
military frontier, Gérz and Gradisca, and also in 
Istria and Trieste, in Dalmatia and the south of 
Hungary. Trials have likewise been made in Lower 
Austria, Bohemia, and Carniola. The production 
of cocoons amounts, on an average, annually — 

In Lombardy + to 250.000 ewt. 





The Province of Venice 200,000 o 

The Tyrol . . ° 28,000 ,, 

The other provinces 12,000 ,, 
Total . 490,000 ewt. 


Or, in round numbers, 500,000 ewt. The cocoons 
are prepared at the reeling establishments into raw 
silk. From the result of inquiries it would appear 
that Lombardy comprises 3,068 reeling establish- 
ments, which employ 79,500 workpeople, without 
taking into calculation the smaller establishments, 
which are not included in this enumeration. The 
entire production amounts to 2,512,000 Vienna lb.; 
and, since 12 lb. of cocoons yield 1 lb. of raw silk, 
there are required for this aggregate of raw silk 
306,400 cewt. of cocoons. The quantity of cocoons 
required in excess of the quantity produced, an excess 
of very nearly 50,000 cwt. is covered by the pro- 
duction of the Venetian provinces, chiefly by that 
of Verona. Within the province of Venice the 
reeling establishments are pretty numerous, but of 
less extent. The nearest approximation to the truth 
in reference to this matter is obtained by taking the 
extent of the production at one-half of that in Lom- 
bardy. The remainder of the cocoons produced in 
the province undergo further preparation in Lom- 
bardy, and partly in the Tyrol also, whilst a portion 
of those obtained in Gérz and Gradisca, as well as 
in Istria, are prepared in Venetian reeling establish- 
ments. The number and the performances of the 
reeling machines in the Tyrol are accurately known. 
In the year 1848, South Tyrol contained 559 of such 
reeling establishments. These employed 13,000 
hands, and turned out 265,700 lb. of raw silk, 
from 31,900 Vienna cwt. of cocoons. The supply 
of cocoons required, beyond that furnished by the 
production of the country, was drawn from the 
Venetian provinces. The reeling establishments in 
the remaining provinces produce, conjointly, from 
10,000 ewt. of cocoons, 75,000 Vienna |b. of raw 
silk. The whole production of raw silk obtained in 
the Austrian monarchy is about 4,108,700 lb., and 
the waste about 716,400 lb, The number of work- 
ing hands employed in the reeling establishments is 
not less than 160,000 (or if their term of occupation 
be reduced to 270 days in the year, 30,000 only). 
Besides the products already enumerated, about 900 
ewt. of cocoons are annually imported into Lom- 
bardy, principally from Switzerland and the neigh- 
bouring Italian States, and are prepared in the 
Lombard reeling establishments. The quantity of 
silk produced is thus increased to an aggregate of 
4,116,200 Ib.” 

The information afforded in connexion with 
the typography and printizg contributed to the 
Exhibition from the Imperial Court and Go- 
vernment Printing Office at Vienna is of the 
most important character,—and will furnish 
very valuable information to all interested in the 
literary statistics of the Continent. 

The industry of the commercial group of the 
German States designated as the Zollverein 
was strikingly shown in the extent and 
variety of manufactures which were exhibited. 
There was scarcely a branch of human in- 
dustry which was not here fully represented. 
The contributions from the smaller States were 
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also numerous :—and to all these the Cata- 
logue furnishes a comprehensive guide. 

Holland and Belgium were contributors of 
all the varieties of Mineral and Vegetable 
produce of those countries,—and of the greater 
number of their manufactures. 

It has been remarked that the French ex- 
hibition furnished an exemplification of the 
effects of Exhibitions of industrial products on 
the nature and quality of the articles produced. 
A survey of the departments in which were 
arranged with the most picturesque effect the 
French bronzes, works in the precious metals, 
jewellery, porcelain, and tapestry fully con- 
firms this remark. The Catalogue enume- 
rates varieties of industry which are peculiar 
and characteristic as showing the kind of in- 
dustry that is called into existence by the habits 
of a people. The French section of the Cata- 
logue is a very extensive one :—the descriptions 
are numerous, and the illustrations copious,— 
Switzerland, the Papal States, Tuscany, Sar- 
dinia, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Norway 
and Denmark, were respectively contributors 
of objects of much interest.—Russia made a 
magnificent display of her Mineral wealth, and 
also of her industrial products. The annotations 
in the Catalogue on the Russian contributions 
—particularly those connected with the Raw 
Produce—are full of important information :— 
and the illustrations of the works of Art and 
Art-manufacture are numerous. 

Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Tunis, and China 
were among the attractive points of the Exhi- 
bition; and though nearly all their productions 
have now disappeared, the Catalogue furnishes 
a permanent record of that interesting gather- 
ing. The contributions from Egypt have been 
munificently placed entire at the disposal of the 
Royal Commission, with a view to their preser- 
vation in some industrial museum. 

The last Section of the Catalogue is devoted 
to the industrial productions of the United 
States of America. The American reaping 
machine has excited much and deserved atten- 
tion; — and although the Glass contributions 
came late to the Exhibition, the remarkable 
freedom from colour of this material speedily 
drew attention to its excellent quality. It is 
manufactured from a sand entirely free of any 
colouring matter :—and is really a most — 
tant improvement in the character of flint glass. 
The forms of the American glass could not be 
admired, nor the workmanship praised :—the 
quality of colour—or rather its absence—was, 
however, sufficient to insure attention. We 
must refer to the Catalogue for descriptions of 
the various articles sent from our brethren of the 
United States: —showing a country rich in 
natural resources of which its inhabitants are 
rapidly learning to avail themselves. 

Such is an analytical view of the ‘ Official 
Descriptive and Il\lustrated Catalogue,’ com- 
piled and arranged, as we have said, amidst a 
complication of difficulties which greatly en- 
hance the merit—though not the value—of the 
work. The descriptions furnished by the exhi- 
bitors were in nearly all cases, of necessity, to be 
altered before publication ; and it was for some 
time, even after the opening of the Exhibition, 
difficult to fix the Class and Number to which 
many of the exhibitors belonged. Things were 
falsely named,—there was much grammatical 
confusion,-—scientific terms were seldom cor- 
rectly applied, — technical terms were fre- 
quently such as could not be understood—and 
these were often wrongly translated from the 
foreign returns made to the Editor. Amidst 
these and a thousand other difficulties Mr. 
Robert Ellis has steadily pursued his work :— 
and it cannot be denied that he has brought it 
to an issue for which he deserves all praise. 
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We do not mean to say that the work could not 


have been better done:—if the labour had 
to be again gone through, there is no doubt 
that many improvements might be effected. 
But under all the circumstances of the time and 
the occasion, we regard the Catalogue as 
worthy of the great phenomenon which it 
records. A work of permanent value and 
enduring interest has been produced :—and to 
all parties concerned it must be satisfactory to 
know that the labour which has been bestowed 
on it has not been in vain. To the philosopher, 
the manufacturer and the merchant, we repeat, 
this Catalogue must, for ever, prove an invalu- 
able work of reference. 





A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica. 

Henry Gosse. Longman & Co, 
How much of the Natural History of the World 
still remains to be written! Here we have a 
gentleman residing only a few months in a 
small district of a tropical island,—and pro- 
ducing an octavo volume with abundance of 
new facts about new animals, and not a few 
about old ones. We have no sympathy with 
those naturalists of the old school who think that 
because Mr. Gray is unable to add more than 
one new species of stuffed mammal to the col- 
lection of the British Museum in the year, the 
study of Natural History is coming to an end. 
There are yet unexplored districts of the earth’s 
surface where new mammalia may be found. 
Even if these higher creatures should be ex- 
hausted, there are birds, reptiles and fishes to be 
described in abundance. But those who study 
natural history no longer confine themselves to 
the larger forms of the animal world:—amongst 
the molluscous articulate and radiate tribes of 
the Invertebrata they find as yet an inex- 
haustible supply of new forms. So with the 
vegetable kingdom. Where the naked eye 
ceases to be of service, the microscope unfolds a 
new world of animal and vegetable life to re- 
peat and represent the first. 

But forms alone are not the object of the 
studies of the naturalist. Nature moves as well 
as exists. The complex mass of organs which 
constitute an animal or a plant has an object in 
creation. Each plant and each animal has a 
relation at every stage of its growth to every 
other. All their functions and relations indi- 
cate order and harmony. Hence, the work of 
the naturalist can never be said to be completed 
until all the varied forms of the external world 
shall be understood in their intimate nature, 
objects and relations as component parts of a 
magnificent and beauteous whole. All who 
work earnestly and sincerely, whether in the 
description of new forms, the observation of 
habits, or the arrangement of the general rela- 
tions of one living being to another, are con- 
tributing to this great end. Those departments 
of natural history, however, will always be most 
popularly interesting which give the results of 
general observations on either plants or animals, 
describing their forms and habits amidst the 
other objects in nature by which they are sur- 
rounded. Such a work is this by Mr. Gosse :— 
already well known to English readers by his 
‘Canadian Naturalist,’ his ‘Sketches of Birds in 
Jamaica,’ and other works. 

From Mr. Gosse’s volume we learn inciden- 
tally that other pursuits than natural history 
led him to Jamaica :—but he seems to have lost 
no opportunity of acquainting himself with 
natural objects,—and whilst crossing the ocean 
his voyage was fruitful of interesting results. 
No sooner does the vessel touch the shore, than 
we find him scampering for miles along a sandy 
beach to delight his eye with here and there a 
new form of animal or of plant. Arrived in 
Jamaica, he speedily settles down :—and seems 


By Philip 





great vigour. 

In these pages we follow him from day to 
day amidst the beautiful scenery and new world 
of animal and vegetable life that Jamaica pre- 
sents to the European eye. Everything which 
he sees and hears differs from what we are 
accustomed to in this country; and keenly 
alive to the peculiarities of all around him, he 
imparts the same interest to his reader. Mr. 
Gosse is not like some natural history writers 
who have an eye only for their own peculiar 
hobbies. He takes a long walk for the purpose 
of examining a fly or a fish; but the beauties 
of the walk itself interest him,—and numerous 
are the sketches of life and scenery in Jamaica 
which he thus gives us. Take the following 
account of a negro village as an example.— 


“ One cannot look on a little negro hamlet with- 
out being struck with its extreme picturesqueness. 
The peasants who commonly labour on the same 
estate usually have their huts congregated together, 
not by the side of a high road, but retired into some 
secluded nook, approachable through a narrow wind- 
ing path. You might pass within a stone’s throw of 
the village, and hardly be aware of its existence, ex- 
cept by the hogs which scamper away on the sight of 
a stranger into the bush, or the poultry that strut 
and pick about the vicinity. This love of seclusion 
is almost invariable, and is no doubt a habit inhe- 
rited from ‘ slavery-time,’ when it was an object to 
keep the domestic economy as much out of the way 
of Buckra as possible. If you purposely seek the 
collection of cabins, you will probably have some 
difficulty in threading the maze of Pinguins into 
which the original fence fas spread. This plant 
(Bromelia pinguin) is very commonly cultivated as 
a fence, being absolutely impenetrable ; when not in 
flower or fruit it can hardly be distinguished from 
the Pine-apple, but is more vigorous and formidable, 
the recurved spines with which the edges of the long 
leaves are set being exceedingly sharp, and inflicting 
terrible scratches. When flowering in March it isa 
heautiful object; the central leaves being of the 
most brilliant glossy vermilion, and the thick spike 
of blossom of a delicate pink-white. This is re- 
placed by a dense head of hard woody capsules, 
not united into a compound succulent fruit as in 
the Pine-apple, but separate, though closely packed. 
They contain an acid juice, which is pleasant to 
moisten the lips or tongue, but is found to be acrid 
and caustic if used in any quantity. The pictu- 
resque beauty of which I have spoken as charac- 
terizing the peasants’ hamlets does not depend on 
the habitations themselves ; these are small huts, 
generally made of wattle, or hurdle-work, and 
thatched with the fronds of some of the Palms. But 
it is in the variety and grandeur of the various trees 
in which they are embowered. It so happens that 
the tropical trees most valued for their fruit are also 
eminently conspicuous for beauty. The Papaw, 
whose large fruit has the singular property of render- 
ing tender the toughest meat with a few drops of its 
juice, and the Cocoa-nut which supplies meat and 
drink, are fine examples of tall and slender grace. 
The glossy evergreens of all the Citron tribe, from 
the great Shaddock to the little Lime,—how beauti- 
fully it throws out into relief the noble golden fruit, 
or serves as a ground for the delicately white blos- 
soms, studding the dark trees like stars on a winter 
night's sky, as fragrant too as lovely! The Star- 
apple, with its party-coloured leaves, shining green 
on one surface, and on the other a bright golden bay, 
has an indescribable effect, as its mass of foliage, all 
quivering and dancing in the breeze, changes mo- 
mentarily in a thousand points from the one hue to 
the other. But there are two other trees which help 
more than all the rest to produce the admired result. 
Both are of stately form and noble dimensions. 
The one is the Mango, which, though introduced at 
no very distant period, now grows almost every- 
where, at least around every homestead, gentle or 
simple. It forms a towering, compact, conical head 
of foliage peculiarly dense and dark, through which 
no ray of the sun penetrates. He who has once 
seen the Mango growing in its own ample dimen- 
sions, will never mistake it for another tree, nor ever 
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forget the impression produced b 
form and massive proportions, The A 
Bread-truit; like the Mango, a foreigner sai hs - 
himself at home. The negroes cultivate it more ron 
the higher classes: I was myself disappointed ; 
the fruit; it has a sort of woolliness not agrecalle, 
but I bear willing testimony to the fine appeara - 
presented by it when hanging by scores from the 
thick many-jointed twigs. The enormous leay 
eighteen inches in length and breadth, elegantly cut 
into fingers, and of a beautiful green, well set off th 
large depending fruit, and seem to suit its culeant 
dimensions. These are the grander features of the 
scene, which, mingled with other trees, form groves 
of many tinted foliage, and much variety of light 
and shadow. The under growth, however — 
less pleasing. The lively tender green of the Plan- 
tains and Bananas planted in regular avenues, the 
light tracery of the Yams, the Cho-chos, the Melons 
and Gourds, the numerous sorts of Peas, and other 
climbers, among which several species of Passion- 
flower throw their elegant foliage, magnificent blos. 
soms, and grateful acid fruits over the branches of 
the trees,—the delicate forms of the Castor-oil tree 
and the Cassavas; the noble flower of the esculent 
Hibiscus or Okra—these are the ordinary, almost J 
might say universal, features of a Jamaican negro- 
garden; and when I add to these fine Conyolvuli 
and Ipomea of rainbow hues, the pride of our con- 
servatories, and large white and yellow species of 
Echites, that, altogether unsought, trail in wild lux. 
uriance about the fences,—I shall be justified in 
pronouncing the scene one of more than common 
loveliness, even in the grandeur and beauty of a 
tropical land.” 


Vy its magnificent 


Such descriptions will make many a reader 
almost long for a voyage to Jamaica; but our 
naturalist lets us into some of the secrets of 
domestic life which must be considered as draw- 
backs on a sojourn in that island. In dry 
weather troops of ants walk into the traveller's 
bed-room, to quench their thirst in his water-jug 
and hand-basin. Bats domicile in the walls of 
his house. ‘‘ Lizards, lizards,” says Mr. Gosse, 
are everywhere :—in the forests, the roads, the 
lanes, the outbuildings. Even when the stranger 
walks into the dwelling-house, the lizard still 
meets his eye. They are quite harmless, and 
very interesting :—still, not choice companions, 
especially in bed. Musquitoes, too, must be 
regarded as very disagreeable companions,—not 
easy to be avoided.— 


“These troublesome insects seem nearly equally 
annoying throughout the New World. I do not 
think them at all worse in Jamaica, than in Canada 
or Newfoundland, perhaps not so bad. In marshy 
places, even in England, the punctures of these 
minute tormentors (for Musquitoes are merely Gnats) 
are as painful, and perhaps as numerous, as in many 
parts of Jamaica. Some situations are of course 
more subject to their presence than others. Blue- 
fields, situated on a rising ground, open and exposed 
to the invigorating sea-breeze, enjoys a remarkable 
immunity from them. The humid forest harbours 
them, especially in the mountains; and in many 
cases the roads are almost quite free from them, 
where if you step into the wood on either side though 
only a few paces, you would presently be surrounded 
by their shrill trumpets, and covered with their bites. 
There is a good deal of difference in the character of 
the wounds inflicted by different species: those that 
frequent the lowlands (Culex pungens, for example) 
are of larger size, sing with a graver sound, and in- 
sert the proboscis often without any present pain, but 
a hard white tumour presently rises on the spot as 
large as a silver threepence, which itches intolerably, 
and remains attended with dull pain and tension, for 
many hours. The mountain Musquitoes are gene- 
rally very much smaller, C. fasciatus, for instance, a 
minute species; they are more pertinacious, associate 
in more numerous swarms, emit a sharp shrill hum, 
and produce a sudden twinge as they pierce the flesh, 
as if a spark of fire had fallen on it. A violent itch- 
ing is the immediate result, but it soon goes om, 
leaves scarcely any perceptible tumour, and is soon 
forgotten. These, however, are more intolerable 
than the former, the recurrence of the spark-like 
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ick at every moment, or rather all over the ex- 
parts of the person at the same moment, is too 
maddening to be endured; and it is almost impos- 
‘le to face a phalanx of these tiny adversaries, 
pa they are numerous, without some device for 
keeping them off. A fragment of the earthy nest 
of the Duck-ants (Termites) answers well for this 
; being ignited, it continues to smoulder a 

P asiderable time, sending forth a large volume of 
smoke; this carried in the hand, and waved to and 
fro, is the most effective weapon against these winged 


2 rs.” 

rir Richard Hill, a friend of Mr. Gosse, has 
contributed largely to this volume,—giving a 

at amount of interesting matter on various 
natural history topics. He seems to have studied 
the habits of the crocodile with greater atten- 
tion than any other writer that we know of. 
From his own observations, he shows that Mr. 
Waterton is wrong in supposing that the croco- 
dile swallows its food as soon as caught,—and 
maintains that the notion of its allowing it to 
putrify first is correct. It is well known that 
the crocodile is easily diverted in its course by 
the bark of the dog, which is employed for this 
purpose by those who have to cross rivers in 
which these animals dwell. It has been sup- 

ed that the crocodile seeks the dog for love 
of its flesh; but Mr. Hill gives the following 
more probable account of the phenomenon.— 

“After burying the eggs in the soil, to be there 
matured by the sun, the female visits from time to 
time the place in which they are secreted, and, just 
asthe period of hatching is completed, exhibits her 
eagerness for her offspring in the anxiety with which 
she comes and goes, walks around the nest of her 
hopes, scratches the fractured shell, and by sounds 
which resemble the bark of a dog, excites the half- 
extricated young to struggle forth into life. When 
she has beheld, with this sort of joy, fear, and anxiety, 
the last of her offspring quit its broken casement, she 
leads them forth into the plashy pools, away from the 
river, and among the thick underwood, to avoid the 
predatory visits of the father. In this season of care 
and of watchfulness over them, she is ferocious, 
daring, and morose, guarding with inquietude her 
young wherever they wander. She turns when they 
turn,and by whining and grunting, shows a particular 
solicitude to keep them in such pools only as are 
much too shallow for the resort of the full-grown 
reptile. When I was in Yasica, a river district of 
that name, as many as forty had been discovered in 
one of these secret resorts; but in half an hour, when 
the boys who had found them out returned to visit 
their hiding-place, they saw only the traces of the 
coming and going of the watchful parent who had led 
them away to some further and safer retreat. In 
this period of their helplessness, the mother feeds 
them with her masticated food, disgorging it out to 
them as the dog does to its pups. In general it is 
rarely seen otherwise than crouching with its belly to 
the earth, and crawling with a curvilinear motion ; 
bat at this time it may be observed firmly standing 
mits feet. This is the attitude of anger and attack; 
aad its spring is quick, a-sort of agile leap, by no 
means short in distance. During all this time of pro- 
tection and dependence, is heard the voice, by which 
the young makes its wants known, and the parent 
assures its offspring of its superintendence. It is the 
yelping bark of the dog, and the whining of the puppy. 
From all these facts I take it that when the sound of 
the dog’s bark is heard, the Caymans press to the 
spot from which it issues, agitated by two several 
Passions,_the females to protect their young, and the 
males to devour them; and to this, and not to their 
Medilection for the flesh of dogs, are we to ascribe 
the eagerness with which they scud away, agitated by 
that voice which in the one case is the thrilling ery 


¥ danger, and in the other, the exciting announce- 
iment of food.” 


We should state, in addition, that the work is 
neatly got up,—and contains several sketches 
of Jamaican scenery, as well as drawings of 
reptiles, fishes, and beasts of a novel kind, from 
the pencil of Mr. Gosse. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Observations on Baths and Washhouses : with an 
Account of their History, .an Abstract of the Acts of 
Parliament relating thereto, their Applicability and 
Advantages to Provincial Towns, and a Description 
of those proposed to be erected at Maidstone, under 
the superintendence of the Authors. By Arthur 
Ashpitel and John Whichcard. A very brief 
summary—much too brief to merit its swelling 
title—of the causes which first suggested the estab- 
lishment of baths and washhouses, and of the suc- 
cess which has hitherto attended the new institu- 
tion. The chief object of the authors seems to be, 
—to make known their own private labours at 
Maidstone; but their little book contains facts and 
drawings which may nevertheless be useful ata 
distance. 

The Wisdom and Beneficence of the Alinighty as 
displayed in the Sense of Vision. By J. Wharton 
Jones.—This treatise obtained the Actonian prize 
of one hundred guineas for the present year,—and 
resembles in style of treatment the famous Bridge- 
water Treatises, especially Sir Charles Bell’s volume 
on the ‘ Evidence of Design displayed in the Hand.’ 
The book is entirely beyond the category of ordinary 
prize essays; but the nature of its origin is so far 
against it, that we doubt if it will be read as much 
as it deserves. 

A Literal Translation of the Revelation of St. 
John, and an English Version of the same, as also 
of the Gospel of St. John and of the Epistles of St. 
John and St. Jude.—A Literal Trenslation of the 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews, and an 
English Version of the same, as also of the Epistle to 
the Romans.—A Literal Translation of the Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians, and an English 
Version of the same. By H. Heinfetter.—These 
so-called literal translations are neither intelligible 
to an English reader nor faithful to the original 
Greek. What Mr. Heinfetter’s “‘ definite rules of 
translation” are, we do not pretend to know; but 
if they lead him to such interpretations as he has 
here given, they are not worth much. It is 





rather amusing to find him defending a ridiculous | 


blunder by referring to ‘Donnegan’s Lexicon’ as 
his authority. The English versions are pretty 
much like our authorized version. Where they 
differ from it they generally differ for the worse. 
They not unfrequently contradict the literal trans- 
lations. 

Diamond Map of the Latin Syntax. By W. 
Hall.—A neat little synopsis of all the principal 
rules of Latin syntax, illustrated by suitable ex- 
amples. It exhibits at one view the usages con- 
nected with each case of nouns; the exemplification 
being given on other pages, in order to serve as a 
better test of the pupil’s knowledge,—who is to cite 
the rule applicable to each sentence. 

A Practical Introduction to English Composition. 
By Robert Armstrong. Part I.—A book fully 
answering to its title. It is intended for schools, 
and will be found on trial very useful as a first 
book. It contains a clear and sufficient account 
of the construction of sentences, both simple and 
complex, and of the rules of punctuation; the whole 
being illustrated by well-chosen examples and 
followed up by directions for the composition of 
simple narrative. There is an abundance of exer- 
cises under every rule; and as they are all preceded 
by a model, the pupil will be able to do them 
without difficulty. But Mr. Armstrong has been 
careful not to make them too easy. Nobody can 
do them without some attention and thought. 
They are so adapted to the growing ability and 
increasing knowledge of the pupil as to ensure his 
improvement, and at the same time rather to in- 
terest than to dishearten him. 

The Stepping-Stone to the French Language.—A 
spelling-book, phrase-book, and vocabulary all in 
one for sixpence. 

Gregory of Nazianzum, a Contribution to the 
Ecclesiastical History of the Fourth Century. By 
Dr. Carl Ullman, translated by G. V. Cox, M.A. 
—Students of ecclesiastical history will find this 
an interesting and instructive work. It contains 
a full account of every stage of Gregory’s career :— 
his residence as a student at Athens, his relations 





with Julian the Emperor, his public and private 
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life at Constantinople, and his character and death. 
The original is about twice the bulk of the trans- 
lation, one half comprising a description of his 
theological opinions. This part, though nearly 
translated, is withheld for the present. Enough, 
however, is found in this volume to give the reader 
a very good idea of what Gregory was and did. 
Besides the strictly biographical details, there is a 
large amount of historical information incidentally 
conveyed. Dr. Ullman has handled his theme 
in a scholarly and philosophical manner. Of the 
translator's part of the work it is scarcely possible 
to speak too highly. His rendering displays a 
thorough mastery over the difficulties of such a task. 
We have rarely met with a translation so correct, 
and bearing so few traces of its foreign origin. 
But for the announcement on the title-page, no- 
body would imagine it to be a translation at all— 
the style is so purely English. The notes supply 
very useful illustrations, and references which the 
student will do well to consult. 
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Newman's (J. H.) Parochial Sermons, Vol. 2, 5th edit. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
Paseal’s (Plaise) Thoughts on Keligion, new edit. ixmo. 1s, 6d. cl. 
‘ickering’s Christian Classics, * Hall's Occasional Meditations, 













e3's (J 


Johnson 
' 





Moore's 











». 18. Gd. swid., 25. cl, 

F (J. K.) Pursuivant of Arms, with i)lustrations, 8vo. 12s. 

Ravenscliffe,a Novel, 3 vols, post &vo. 31s, 6d. bds, 

Roberts's (ML.) Popular History of Mollusea, col. plates, 10s, 6d. el. 

Robinson’s Greek Lexicon to New Testament, condensed, 7s. 6d. cl. 

jLuskin’s (J.) Modern Painters, Vol. 2, ard edit. revised, 10s. 6d. el, 

Schoedler and Medlock’s Book of Nature, Division 2, er. Syo, 58. ¢d. 
el.; complete, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. : 

Scott's (W. B.) Antiquarian Gleanings in North of England, 4to 
with plates, 31s. éd. plain, 428. coloured. 

Smith's List of Officers of the sith Bucks Volunteers, 8vo. 78. 6d. el. 

Smith’s List of Officers of the Rifle Brigade, Svo. 10s. cl. 

Spring’s ‘he Bible not of Man, and ‘he Religion of the Bible, by 
Rev. T. H. Skinner, 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Springer’s (J. 8.) Forest Life and Forest Trees, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Stephen’s (Sir J.) Lectures on History of France, 2 vols, 8vo. 248. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, traus. by Rev. C. L. Smith, 2 vols. 12s, 

Thornton’s (Rey. 8.) Memoirs, by Fremantle, ard edit. er, 8vo. 53, 

Timbs's(J.) The Year Book ot Facts, extra vol. fe. 8vo. 68, cl. 

Visiting my Relations, and its Results, fe. 8vo. 62, el. 

Walker's Text-Book of Mechanical Philosophy, Part 1, 12mo. 5s. 

Welsh Sketches, chiefly Ecclesiastical, 12mo. 1s. cl. swd. 

Wilkins’s (Rev. HI. M.) Notes for Latin Lyrics, 12mo. 4s. 6d. el. 

Wyckivffe’s Three ‘Treatises on the Church, with Notes, &. by 
Dr. Todd, sq. 7s. 6d. cl. 
















( Apvertisexest. ]—From the last Official Stamp Returns 
(published Oetober, 1851), it appears that during the past 
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Spectator..........s0s+e00+ 
», Morning Chronicle........ 
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Magnet ......... 1) Express .......... 45: 
British Panner 1| Gardeners’ Gazette 338 
Examiner .. 389! John Bull ...... . 2.115 
ithe canndinan 4.261, Mining Journal e 
Evening Mail 4.166 Atlas ......5 sees e. 
Watchman .... 4.019 Globe.... 1,875 


Economist .... 26 | Herapath’s Journal .. 





Record ........ $ Kailway Times............ 1.648 
Daily News........ 2' Weekly Chronicle ........ 1,634 
Morning Herald .... Standard seseeceseees 1577 
Standard of Freedom Weekly News . 14 
Britampia...........0.00000 Bs Patriot ; 1 
Nonconformist .........+++ 2.965 Gardener & Farmers’ Jour, 1,165 
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THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

Tue following important document—by which 
the Royal Commissioners seek a renewal from the 
Crown of their expiring powers, in order to enable 
them to deal with the surplus in their hands—has 
just been made public.— 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty,— 

We, the Commissioners appointed by your 
Majesty’s Royal Warrant of the 3rd of January 
1850, for the Promotion of the Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry of all Nations, and subsequently 
incorporated by your Majesty's Royal charter of 
the 15th of August 1850, humbly beg to submit to 
your Majesty the following Report. 

The Exhibition for the promotion of which we 
were appointed by your Majesty was finally closed 
on the 15th of October of this year, and we humbly 
beg to report to your Majesty that the medals and 
prizes have been awarded to the successful Exhi- 
bitors by the juries appointed to judge on the 
merits of their productions, and are in course of 
distribution. The full reports of the juries will be 
laid before your Majesty when completed, together 
with the list of the successful competitors. We are 
now engaged in bringing toa close all the business 
connected with the Exhibition, and in defraying the 
various expenses incurred during its progress. 
Most of the claims on the funds at our disposal, 
however, are already discharged, and after all shall 
have been satisfied a considerable surplus will re- 
main, the precise amount of which cannot be ascer- 
tained until the accounts are finally wound up, 
when they will be duly laid before your Majesty, 
but which surplus we have reason to believe will 
not be less than 150,000/. 

This surplus will consist in the balance that may 
remain in our hands, after deducting all expendi- 
ture from the sum of (in round numbers) 505,000/. 
which has been derived from the following sources : 


Subscriptions 
Entrance Fees 
Casual Receipts 






Total £405,000 

Of the entrance fees, a portion has been paid by 
foreign visitors, and it was owing to the fact that 
thecontributions of all nations were there displayed 
that the number of visits made by persons at- 
tracted to the Exhibition amounted to upwards of 
6,000,000. 

The subscriptions were derived, with few excep- 
tions, solely from your Majesty's subjects, and were 
made after a public announcement that they must 
be ‘‘absolute and definite,” but that should any 
surplus remain, it was the intention of your Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners to apply the same to pur- 
poses strictly in connexion with the ends of the 
Exhibition, or for the establishment of similar Ex- 
hibitions for the future.” 

We humbly beg to represent to your Majesty 
that we are of opinion that it is not advisable to 
apply the surplus to the last-named purpose. Con- 
sidering that the Exhibition which has just closed 
has afforded ample proof that an undertaking of 
this kind can be made self-supporting, and that it 
may safely be left to the public again to provide, 
when required, the means of meeting the prelimi- 
nary expenses,—considering also the impossibility 
of fixing long beforehand any definite period for 
the repetition of such an Exhibition, which requires 
for its success so many concurrent circumstances ; 
we are of opinion that greater benefit may be de- 
rived by the public from a judicious application in 
the interval of the means at our disposal to the 
furtherance of the general objects for which the 
Exhibition was designed, and in such a manner that 
the advantages which may be obtained should not 
be confined solely to your Majesty’s subjects, but 
should be shared, as far as it may be possible, by 
other countries. 

These objects your Majesty’s Commissioners 
conceive to have been the furtherance of every 
branch of human industry, by the comparison of 
the processes employed, and of the results obtained 
by all the nations of the earth—and the promotion 
of kindly international feelings, by the practical 
illustration of the advantages which may be derived 





by each country from what has been done by 
others. Your Majesty’s Commissioners have the 
satisfaction to be able to express to your Majesty 
their conviction that the Exhibition has to a great 
extent attained these objects, and that in its con- 
sequences the most beneficial results may yet be 
expected. 

Already many requirements on the part of the 
public have become apparent during the course of 
the Exhibition, and have found expression in various 
suggestions made to us for the application of the 
surplus ; many of them, however, were for objects 
quite inconsistent with the pledges above alluded 
to, whilst others, though for purposes in accordance 
with them, were of a limited, partial, or local 
character. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners are of opinion 
that no measures could be so strictly in accordance 
with the ends of the Exhibition as those which 
may increase the means of industrial education and 
extend the influence of Science and Art upon pro- 
ductive industry. We are fully aware of the dif- 
ficulty of devising a comprehensive plan to meet 
these objects; should the view, however, which 
we have taken as to the manner of fulfilling our 
pledges meet with your Majesty's approbation, we 
beg to assure your Majesty that we shall give our 
fullest and most careful consideration to this im- 
portant subject, and we would suggest that full 
time should be afforded us to consider and mature 
such a plan as we should feel warranted in laying 
before your Majesty, the more so as from the dis- 
proportion between the end proposed and the 
means at present applicable to it, much will depend 
on the extent of co-operation we may receive from 
the public. 

We are advised, however, that our powers 
under your Majesty’s Royal Charter will cease 
when all the expenses incidental to the Exhibition 
shall have been discharged, and notice thereof given 
to your Majesty’s Secretary of State, and that we 
have not the power of deciding upon the disposal 
of the surplus. 

If, therefore, it be your Majesty’s pleasure that 
we should act further in this matter, it will be 
necessary before we can take even any preliminary 
step, that your Majesty should grant to us by 
Royal Charter such further powers as your 
Majesty may deem necessary to enable us to lay 
before your Majesty a scheme for the application 
of the surplus in accordance with the expectations 
held out to the public, and with the sanction and 
approval of your Majesty to adopt such measures 
as may be necessary for such purpose. 

All which we humbly take leave to report to 
your Majesty. 

Given under our corporate seal this sixth day of 
November in the year of our Lord 1851. 

(L.S.) (Signed) ALBERT, 

President of the Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1851. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT WITH AMERICA, 
Atlantic, October 31. 

From aconviction of the great importance of this 
subject as affecting the interests of alargeclass of my 
fellow countrymen in particular, and of the whole of 
the reading community at large,—I have made a 
point during a visit tothe United States of ascertain- 
ing as faras practicable the feelings of our American 
neighbours thereon, with the view of arriving at 
what our prospects really are,—how they may 
have been affected by Lord Campbell’s recent 
jndgment recognizing the copyright of American 
authors in our country,—the probable effect which 
a reversal of such decision would have,—and lastly 
the practicability of some immediate measure to 
meet the existing evils. 

The evil complained of and its remedy may be 
well discussed under the following heads :— 

1. The law as it is and its effects. 

2. The interests and wishes of authors, pub- 
lishers and people. 

3. The law as it might be. 

1. The anomaly presented by the existing state 
of the law is too well known to need recapitula- 
tion here. It is notorious that Prescott, Cooper, 
Washington Irving, Melville, or any successful 
author of yesterday can and does receive as 








much in Great Britain as in America ;—whine 
;—whilat 


Macaulay — whose ‘History of En , 
circulation in the States "of neasiy _ a 
Dickens, or any other of our best authors, reed 
nothing more than a mere gratuity through sn 
English agent for the compliment of obtain; 
an early copy of his book to reprint from, Tee 
I say, are notorious facts,—and need no a. 
ment ;—and the result is equally apparent —that 
American literature must always have an English 
tone,— English literature be taxed to an exorbi- 
tant extent to remunerate the author,—and the 
people of each country suffer. Why should Macau. 
lay’s ‘England’ be 32s. in England, and the same 
edition 6s. in the United States ? Only because 
the whole of the author’s profit depends on the 
English sale :—which scarcely amounts to a fourth 
of the sale amongst the reading people of America, 
It may be urged that this is an extreme 

if not an isolated one. As regards the cirey. 
lation of the particular book, it may be so :—but 
it exemplifies the system,—and every author and 
all his works are affected to a proportionate extent, 
I will refer to the works of an author of mor 
moderate renown, but justly admired in Great 
Britain. My attention being specially drawn in 
a New York publisher's store to a goodly row of 
foolscap volumes of his works,—I ascertained their 
average sale at 75 cents, 3s., per volume to have 
reached 8,000 copies;—whilst in England their 
sale only averages from 2,000 to 3,000, the price of 
each volume being 6s. 6d. or 7s. As regards ap- 
pearance in getting up, the American edition, too, 
has the advantage. The effect of this systematic 
reprint of English books in America is far more 
prejudicial to our authors than appears to be 
estimated at home. The prohibition into our 
colonies attempted to be enforced some few years 
back has signally failed,—no less than the subse- 
quent amended measures for the restriction of the 
sale therein. Colony after colony is now admit 
ting American reprints, at a duty of from 12 
to 25 per cent. according to local enactment, 
That this system, although it may annoy, offers 
no impediment to the importation is evident, so far 
at least as Canada is concerned ; and I found inal] 
its chief cities that the book trade is nearly con- 
fined to American reprints,—many a bookseller 
never having ever seen an English edition of Mae- 
aulay’s ‘England.’ In answer to my remark— 
“ At least the author obtainsa portion of the duty” 
(as intended by the law),—it was stated that no 
amount had yet been realized for any English author, 
the whole proceeds of the impost being engrossed 
by the expenses of stationery and salaries. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the question at issue is even 
more than the author's right to his works ma 
foreign land :—and this brings me to consider the 
second point. 

2. It would be useless to overlook that there 
is a large party both in America and in England 
denying the rights of an author to profit from 
his works out of his own country. The real 
tendency of this opinion, when the argument 
raised, invariably shews itself to be, an entire free 
trade in literature :—such persons always coming to 
the point thata book once published becomes public 
property, and the author has no more power over 
the price at which it is sold, &c. Passing over the 
manifest difficulties of such a position no less than 
its injustice, I beg to bear testimony to the fact, 
that both authors and publishers of America have 
been, and are increasingly, anxious to secure some 
adequate international arrangement by which the 
literary interests of both countries may be secured, 
—and that the opinion of the people at large is now 
decidedly in favour of reciprocating, at least tos 
certain extent, the protection recently confirmed to 
American authorsin England. No other step could 
have been taken at home to secure so great aD 
improvement in public feeling throughout the 
States as this. The Americans like not to be 
outdone in generosity; and their sense of justice 
has been partly enlisted on the same side sine 
the decision of the English court of law. I 
maintain,—to nothing else shall we be in 
for obtaining an international copyright, — 
nothing could so effectually check it as the 
overruling of the judgment of Lord Campbell 
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use of Lords. That the attempt has 
been relinquished I hear with unfeigned ed 
As I doubt not that the opinions of the 
pe oters of the meeting in July last are held by 
Foal and interested party, so am I equally con- 
c ced that were it possible to have acted on them 
pane prejudicial effect on the cause of literature 
: { international equity would have been perpe- 
pao I think, then, it is clearly seen that the 
interests of authors and publishers demand some 
alteration in the existing law,—and that, as far as 
can be judged, public feeling is in both countries 
in its favour. The feeling of the American pub- 
-hers—as 1 have been during the last few weeks 
enabled to gather it—offers somewhat of an index 
to the state of public opinion ;—and it is gratify- 
ing to be able to report that, with the exception 
of one principal firm, there is an uniform expres- 
sion of agreement to the form of protection I sug- 
ted. Even the firm referred to stated that this 
protection “certainly would not be opposed by 
them ;—but as advocacy of it would lay them open 
to the charge of acting on interested grounds, they 
must decline to interfere.” : 

3, The third point comprehends the suggestion 
referred to—viz., that authors shall have protection 
for the first five years for their works in foreign 
countries, dating from the first publication in their 
own,—and that such protected right be transfer- 
able. It would be tedious, as it were unnecessary, 
to go through all the arguments bearing on this 

ition. After much consideration, I am con- 
vinced that it is the best that can be attempted 
with any hope of success. Accustomed as the 
Americans are to cheap literature, it is neither to 
be expected, nor indeed is it desirable or requisite, 
that they should voluntarily impose the high 

ices that must result from an injudicious recog- 
nition and enforcement of our own copyright laws. 
The utmost that our authors can expect to obtain 
is, the right to sell a substantial priority of publi- 
cation such as I speak of :—and on the other hand 
this is what our friends the Americans cannot 
and will not oppose. The case of Mr. G. P. R. 
James proves that there is a corresponding readi- 
ness with them to recognize the claims of English 
authors, and to support such a moderate measure 
for their protection as we have lately displayed 
towards them. His position (that of a temporary 
citizen) in “‘ The States” is about analogous to that 
of an author under a few years’ protection. He 
now obtains adequate compensation ; and yet, so 
large is the circulation of his books and the energy 
and enterprise of his publishers, that his recent 
novel, published in Great Britain for one guinea 
and a-half, is issued in New York, in a handsome 
octavo volume, stitched, for 50 cents,—or 2s. 1d. 
sterling. One such illustration as this will go farther 
to prove what may be attempted with success, and 
carried out to the benefit of our British authors, 
without loss to the American people, than anything 
more that could be urged by—Yours, 
8. L. jun. 


the Ho 





ORDER OF MERIT—THE BATH. 

I agree in all that you have said as to the policy 
—the necessity—of the Queen having it in her 
power to confer some appropriate honour on those 
whose genius, learning, or virtues bring honour on 
the nation, or who render service to the nation, 
although not public servants, either civil or mili- 
tary; and I agree that, if there be no other means of 
recognizing such services, an ‘‘ Order of Civil Merit” 
is absolutely required. But I submit that the esta- 
blishment of such an “Order” is not without ob- 
jection ; that it would perpetuate distinctions that 
ought not to exist, and tend to create rivalry and 
Jealousy, and therefore run counter to the spirit of 

age, and the enlightened and liberal spirit 
Which has suggested such an “Order.” The argu- 
ment in its favour seems to rest on the assumption 
that the “Order of the Bath” is not open to per- 
sons, whatever may be their services, who are not 
in the employment of the Crown. This, I think, is 
mistake, [I know of course the narrow spirit in 
which the Statutes of the Order have been hitherto 
mterpreted. I am aware of the prejudices which 
Were offended when the Bath was thrown open to 
the Civil Service,—fully aware that to interpret the 





Statutes more liberally would still further offend 
the prejudices of the half-thinking and the no- 
thinking imbecilities of a past age which yet linger 
amongst us;—but I shall confine myself to the 
Statutes themselves, and leave you and others, 
more able, to deal with the general question. 

The “ Letters Patent” of Her Majesty by which 
the Order of the Bath is now constituted set forth, 
that it is “‘expedient” that ‘‘ changes should be 
made in the constitution of the said Order with 
a view to the adaptation thereby to the altered 
state and circumstances «f society.” This, it must 
be admitted, is in the spirit of the age and of your 
article. I then refer to the Statutes themselves ; 
and they set forth :—‘‘ Whereas, by the said recited 
Letters Patent of the tenth yearofour reign, certain 
material changes have been made in the constitu- 
tion of the said Order, so as to accommodate the 
same tothe present and future exigencies of our realm, 
and to the due distribution of appropriate rewards 
amongst such of our faithful swhjects as are now or 
shall hereafter become pre-eminently distinguished 
by their loyalty and merit in the military or civil 
service of us, our heirs and successors, 07 shall other- 
wise have merited our favour.” Can words be more 
comprehensive !—‘‘ Material changes” are made in 
the statutes of the Order, expressly with a view to 
the adaptation thereof to the altered state and cir- 
cumstances of society, and the due distribution of 
appropriate rewards amongst Her Majesty’s ‘‘ faith- 
ful subjects”—those who shall be distinguished in 
the “‘ Military or Civil Service,” or-—“ mark this !— 
“shall otherwise have merited our favour. Yet, with 
these specific words in explanation of the general 
and declared intention, we are told that the Order 
of the Bath is by its statutes expressly confined as 
a reward to “ Military and Civil Service.” Then, 
who I ask are the third parties especially referred 
to—who, being neither in the military nor in the 
civil service, may, it is assumed, merit Her Ma- 
jesty’s favour? The objectors I suppose rest their 
case on the eighth Ordinance, which sets forth 
that ‘“‘no persons shall be nominated members of 


the Order who shall not by their personal services | 


to our Crown, or by the performance of public 
duties, have merited our royal favour.” Admit- 
ting, for the moment, that there is some force in 
the restricted interpretation of this Ordinance, that 
interpretation could have no application whatever 
to the Commissioners and others connected with 
the late Exhibition,—for they acted expressly under 
Her Majesty's Commission, and therefore did per- 
form “public duties” according to the narrowest 
construction of the shallowest of red-tapists. But 
I deny that this Ordinance has any such restrictive 
power. It must be read and interpreted in the 
spirit of the Letters Patent; and so interpreted, 
public duties and public services are one and the 
same thing,—the preference of course being in 


favour of those who perform public services with- | 


out being enforced thereto as a public duty. Every 
man, I say, who by his learning or by his genius 
brings honour on the nation does good and the best 


service to the Crown:—and such men, and all | 


men who on occasion of the late great national 


triumph rendered service to the nation, are eligible | 
F, 


to the honour of the Bath. Iam, &c. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Essex will have at least a temporary cele- 
brity for two of its lions:—Chief Justice Tindal 
sitting on his pump in the Pig- Market at 
Chelmsford, and the Asylum for Idiots located in 
Essex Hall, at Colchester. Our readers know the 
original and entertaining story of the first,—that 
of the second is told in the report of the board of 


| management for 1851 now before us. The asylum 


is a graver theme than the conduit—and in the 
shadow of its walls the good people of Essex may 
shelter from the shower of squibs and crackers 
which must be constantly playing around the 
latter. We have watched the band of earnest men 
who four years ago entered heart and soul into the 
then doubtful experiment of idiot treatment with 
no ordinary interest. We have seen their diffi- 
culties vanish one after another before earnest faith 
in nature and unresting devotion to her cause. At 
the outset no task could well have appeared less 
hopeful than that which they undertook. LEvery- 





thing was to be done. Everybody, from the 
patient to the practitioner, had to be taught. 
The theory had to be sustained as well as the 
practice. These reformers started with a new truth 
—which was a conviction rather than a fact, and 
needed to be proved from experience. They wished 
to show the world that the idiot is not an utter 
castaway. They therefore, to quote their own 
words in this new report, adopted the rule—‘ to 
deem no case ineligible, however bad in itself, and 
however burdensome to themselves, where there 
was the reasonable prospect of amendment.” 
Some of the results, after three years of practical 
treatment of these poor creatures, may now be 
counted. Of the entire number on which their 
humane skill has been tried, at the period of entering 
the institution 25 were unable to walk, 114 were 
unable to feed, dress, or take care of their persons, 
20 were epileptic, 12 paralyzed, 68 dumb, and 25 
under nine years of age,—but, of course, all of them 
subjects of physical infirmityand mental imbecility. 
So helpless and unpromising a family had perhaps 
never before been brought together. Nevertheless, 
of this list of unfortunates 6 have been taught to 
walk, and 14 are much improved in the use of their 
limbs; 27 of those who had been dumb or who made 
strange and unmeaning noises are getting the use 
of articulate sounds and beginning to speak; 48 
have been taught to feed and dress themselves, 
and to observe cleanly habits; 23 have been taught 
to read, 27 to write, 11 to cipher, and 16 to draw. 
Some are learning music, nearly all singing, and 
most of them are in the drilling or gymnastic 
classes. Order has been established in the insti- 
tution, good habits have been formed, and we are 
assured that a high standard of health and hap- 
piness has been established amongst the patients. 
It appears by the report thgt the board of manage- 
ment have bought a site for the new institution 
which it is proposed to erect, somewhere “‘ within 
half-an-hour of London :”—but they do not feel 
justified in proceeding with the works until the 
building fund of 10,0002. shall have been raised 
by subscriptions,—towards which sum, however, 
scarcely a fourth has yet been received. 

Miss Overweg has received a letter from Dr. 
Dickson, of Tripoli:—agentleman who takesa lively 
interest in the Expedition to Central Africa,—and 
who greatly assisted the travellers during their 
stay in that city. This letter, dated Tripoli, 8th 
of October, contains most gratifying news of the 
travellers up to the 6th of August. Dr. Overweg 
had safely joined his companion, Dr. Barth, at 
Kuka. Both were in the best health and spirits ; 
—and the latter had started on a highly interest- 
ing excursion to the kingdom of Adamowa, while 
the former was exploring Lake Tsad. The boat, 
| which had been taken to pieces in Tripoli, and 
| during a journey of twelve months had with 
| immense trouble been carried on camels across the 
| burning sands of the Sahra, had been put together 
| and launched on the lake; and the English colours 
were hoisted in the presence, and to the great 
delight, of numerous natives. Dr. Overweg in 
| exploring the islands of Lake Tsad had been 
everywhere received with great kindness by their 
Pagan inhabitants. The rainy season had com- 
menced,—during which the travellers would be 
compelled to remain quiet about two months at 
Kuka. More ample information is now daily 
expected. 

It will be remembered that about two years ago 
the assurance principle was applied in rather a 
novel form to railways, by the establishment of a 
company for insuring to railway passengers com- 
pensation in cases of accident. If the passenger 
was killed, his executors were to receive the full 
amount of the assurance which he might have 
effected ;—if injured only, the assurer himself was 
to receive a proportionate and liberal award out 
of the sum covered by his assurance ticket—or 
rather his assurance policy,—for it was part of the 
legal scheme of the company that all its “‘ tickets” 
were to be construed as “‘ policies,” and all the 
railway clerks by whom they were issued were 
to be regarded in point of law as authorized agents 
of the company for the issue of policies. This plan 
has now been in operation for two years; and we 


learn from an official report issued the other day 
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that on the whole it has been successful. At first 
the directors began without proper data,—and 
they fell of course into error. They underrated 
their risks, and they fixed on too low a scale of 
premiums. They have now amended their scheme 
ef business, —and they express confidence in 
the soundness of their adventure. The statistics 
ef their operations are curious. It appears, for 
example, that during the six months ended the 
30th of June last the company issued 19,000 of 
their first-class insurance tickets, 41,000 second- 
class, and 58,000 third-class. They received 
3,155/. in premiums on these tickets,—they paid 
2,068/. as compensation for two fatal cases and 
fifty-three partial cases of accident,—and they 
made arrangements for the sale of these tickets at 
144 additional railway stations. It appears, also, 
that they have entered on a most useful and praise- 
worthy extension of their scheme by the insurance 
against accident of the servants—high and low— 
of the several railway companies.—We ought to 
say, that another company on a similar basis has 
been for some time in existence,—but professing to 
cover a wider field, inasmuch as its policies grant 
compensation fur accidents occurring on railways 
or in any other mode. In other words, the older 
company insures against accidents of one kind,— 
the new company insures against accidents of all 
kinds:—and in a scientific point of view both 
schemes are sound. The reduction into practice 
is a question of data, prudence and perseverance. 

A few weeks ago a cargo of books on Oriental 
languages and literature arrived in Cork, as a pre- 
sent from the East India Company to the Queen’s 
College in that city. The good people turned over 
the leaves of these works, admired the curious 
twists and contortions of Sanscrit and Arabic 
letters, and wondered what was meant by sending 
such a present to the capital of Munster. The 
secret has now come out in the agreeable shape of 
an announcement that the President of the Board 
of Control, Lord Broughton de Gyfiord, has placed 
at the disposal of Lord Clarendon, in his capacity 
of Chancellor of the University, a Writership in the 
civil service of the great company, tobe bestowed by 
him on one of the students as a reward for academic 
merit. Education is indebted for this boon—im- 
portant in itself, still more so as a precedent for a 
newand more honourable distribution ofgovernment 
offices in the future—chiefly to Sir Robert Kane,— 
but the fact is creditable to all parties concerned. 
No post in the Indian civil service is necessarily 
closed against the man who may obtain this Writer- 
ship. He will begin the world in that country 
with far greater advantages than Clive or Hastings 
possessed in the early part of their career. 

At length an attempt is in progress to drain the 
Regent’s Park. Workmen are employed in dig- 
ging deep trenches for the earthenware tubes. No 
movement in the metropolis was more called for in 
behalf of public health than this drainage,—and 
now that it is undertaken it is to be hoped that it 
will be done thoroughly. 

As a proof of the strong feeling which exists of 
the necessity of an enlarged system of industrial 
education, we may mention the fact that the gifts 
made by the exhibitors of minerals, metallurgical 
processes, mining and other models, to the Museum 
of Practical Geology have been most extensive. 
Messrs. Naylor, Vickers & Co. have presented 
their models of steel works and specimens of steel, 
—Mr. Bird, his collection of manufactured iron,— 
Mr. Blackwell, his extensive series of iron ores,— 
Mr. Morries Stirling, his metallic alloys,—Messrs. 
Solly & Co., specimens of their steel manufacture, 
—Mr. Nicholas Wood, models of coal working,— 
Mr. Foudrinier, his safety apparatus for raising or 
lowering miners,—the proprietors of the Devon 
Great Consols, their beautiful water-wheels,— 
Messrs. Hartly & Co., of Newcastle, their model 
of glass-house, and specimens of the manufacture 
of sheet glass. Numerous other presents, of the 
minerals exhibited, &c. have been made to this 
national establishment. Foreign States have not 
been behind in liberality. The Zollverein States, 
Austria, Russia and Spain have presented com- 
plete series of their minerals and metals :—thus 
rendering important service to an institution so 
essentially practical as the one in Jermyn Street. 








Amidst the busy innovations of this active time, 
it is very difficult to appreciate as it deserves the 
great social progress which, in spite of all our im- 
perfections and of all the obstacles that beset our 
path, has been made by this country since the close 
of the war. The immense fall, for example, which 
has taken place in the cost of all the articles of 
food and clothing that enter into the consumption 
of the working and middle, and also of the higher, 
classes, is in its effects equivalent to a social change 
of the most important kind. An intelligent corre- 
spondent of one of the ablest of our contemporaries 
has recently placed some of the facts connected 
with this change in a striking point of view. He 
met with an aged and observant cottager who 
was old enough to remember very distinctly the 
prices of commodities, or rather the cost of a cot- 
tager’s household in 1810; and taking down from 
the lips of the informant the prices of that year 
and placing them in juxtaposition with the prices 
of 1851, the writer in question produces a most 
suggestive document. Let us refer to a few of the 
comparative prices at the two periods. The price 
of a hat, for instance, in 1810 was 20s., and in 
1851 it had fallen to 7s.—or, if a labourer’s weekly 
wages had been paid for in hats, he would have had 
three times as great a supply in the present year 
as he had forty years ago. A gown cost 21s. in 
1810,—and only 6s. in 1851. Calico was 2s. 9d. 
a yard, against 6d. at present. Tea was 8s. per 
Ib., against 4s. now. Brown sugar was 10d.—and 
is now 4d. Salt was 18s. per bushel,—and has 
now fallen to 1s. A bushel of flour was 20s. in 
1810,—and 5s. in 1851:—but then we must re- 
member that 1810 was a famine year. It may be 
said in reply to these facts, that the rate of money 
wages has fallen with the rate of money prices. 
But this is an assertion very difficult to prove. In 
some few cases there has been a great decline in 
money wages; but beyond doubt, as a general 
result, it must be confessed that money wages have 
not declined in the same ratio as money prices,— 
and therefore that the condition of the people is 
materially improved, inasmuch as the real or com- 
modity price of their labour is probably as much 
as one-third, or one-half, or three-fourths better 
than it was in 1810. 

The French papers report the death, at Moscow, 
of M. de Saint Priest—a member of the French 
Academy, formerly a Peer of France,—and the 
author of several historical works. 

We hear from Rome that the library of the 
Vatican is to receive the valuable collection of 
oriental manuscripts made by the late Monsignor 
Molsa,—Laureani’s successor. 

A Correspondent says:—‘‘ The Italian Journals 
speak of a plan submitted by the Inspector of Tele- 
graphs, M. Rad, of Vienna, to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, relating to a universal telegraphic line 
throughout Europe,—to India, &e. On the other 
hand, M. G. J. Ascali is publishing a little work, 
entitled Paxitelegraphia, relating tothe plan ofauni- 
versal telegraphic language.—Thus a final method 
of international intelligence will be obtained.” 

After a fast, there should be a feast, says an 
ancient proverb. After a battle, a scourge—a 
disaster of any kind—history declares that there 
is much marrying and giving in marriage. Human 
nature is indeed wonderfully elastic. The sources 
of joy and grief, smiles and tears lie near to each 
other,-—and by a wise provision of things, there is 
a constant action and reaction in the heart and its 
impulses, which keep a balance in the long run. 
The intense vitality of the race—its instinctive 
resolution not to die off—has long puzzled the 
philosopher. Even the prosiest of old chroniclers, 
living in days when population was less thickly 
sown on the earth’s surface, and therefore when 
temporary local clearances were easily and often 
made, saw with interest that men are like cer- 
tain trees, the more they are hacked the faster 
they multiply. The same truth re-appears in 
the pages of one of the prosiest annalists of these 
times—the Registrar General. After the recent 
famine, cholera and agricultural distress, there has 
followed a spring tide of emotion, devotion and 
prosperity. Never but once has England known 
so many weddings in a single summer as the lists 


just published show of the present year. In ten 
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years the number has risen Nearly 10,009 
10,000 for three months,—more than 11] ext 
weddings, or 222 extra persons wedded hy 
And yet there are men who still talk of nati y. 
decline, of the springs of industry being lena 
of increase of present apathy and future despair 
Nodoubt the Croakers havea disagreeableand “he . 
task. Charm they never so wisely, the world bee, 
with its wedding breakfasts and its christening, 
will not stay to listen. No amount of creaking 
likely to be got up in these islands can drown rd 
music of these 10,000 extra marriage bells! The 
increase has not, however, been uniform deen, 
out the country. London, which takes the lead in 
most things, sets an example in this act of social 
rejoicing. “During the summer now past 18,030 
persons were married : — exceeding the number 
in the summer of 1848 by 2,212. In Surre 
(out of London), in Sussex, Kent and Berkshire 
the marriages were nearly stationary. In Hamp. 
shire they decreased. In the South Midland and 
Eastern Counties, as well as in Wiltshire, Dorset. 
shire and Devonshire, marriage was stationary or 


decreased. In Cornwall and Somersetshire there 
was an increase. In Gloucestershire marriage was 
stationary. In Herefordshire and Shropshire, 


the numbers married were unprecedentedly low, 
In Staffordshire, Worcestershire and Warwick. 
shire—including the chief seats of the Mid. 
land iron trade—the marriages increased. In 
the town of Birmingham they rose from 383 in 
1848 to 487. Leicestershire, Rutlandshire and 
Lincolnshire were below — Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire above—theaverage :—the excess oceur- 
ring chiefly in the districts of Nottingham, Ches- 
terfield and Hayfield. The marriages in Cheshire 
and Lancashire decreased. The decrease was con- 
siderable in Liverpool, and greater still in Man- 
chester. This is perhaps, on the whole, the most 
remarkable fact presented by the returns. In the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, there is an excess; 
most conspicuous in Sheffield. The marriages 
decreased in the North Riding of Yorkshire, in 
Northumberland, and in Cumberland ;—increased 
in the coal districts of Durham. In Monmouth- 
shireand Wales they were less frequent than in 1850, 
As the Registrar observes, —‘‘ The marriages have 
been in excess generally where cholera was most 
fatal in 1849.” The same bells ring the death knell 
and the wedding peal ;—in one breath the heralds 
announce the demise of one sovereign and the 
accession ofanother. So it is throughout. Nature 
has wisely and beautifully designed it, that the 
funeral baked meats should often serve to furnish 
forth the marriage tables. Where there has been 
great and sudden waste, it is pleasant to see the 
instinctive effort to repair it by a process more 
than usually rapid. This instinct has hitherto 
developed itself with something like the regularity 
of a law,—and we venture to think it will continue 
to do so in spite of all the Croakers and Fitz-Mal- 
thuses in existence. 


ENGLISH ART.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS. at the 
Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall Mail East, 
comprising, amongst other important works, CHOICE SPE- 
CIMENS by Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Koberts, R.A., Stan- 
field, K.A., Webster, R.A., Landseer, R.A., Hart, K.A., Creswick, 
R.A., John Martin, K.L., Copley Fielding, Cattermole.J obn Lewis, 
Frith, A.R.A., Ward, A.R.A:, Egg, A.R.A., Leitch, Topham, 
Hunt, Holland, Lance, Duncan, Dodgson, Jali. &e. Open daily 
i issi SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 








from Ten till dusk.— Admission, 1s. 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Recent Street. — The 
CRYSTAL PALACE as a WINTER GARDEN is exhibited 
immediately preceding the Dicrama of the OVERLAND 
MAIL to INDIA, showing Southampton Docks, Cintra, the 
Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the 
magnificent Mausoleum, “Tie Taj Mehal,” the exterior by 
moonlight, the beautiful gateway, and gorgeous interio: —Daily, 
at Twelve, Three, 2nd Fight o’clock.—Admission, 14. 23. 6d., and 
38.—Doors open half-an-hour before each representation. 



















MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical, half-past 8.—‘ Projected Expedition to the 


North-Eastern Shores of Siberia, in Search of Sir John 
Franklin, by Lieut. Bedford Pim, R.N.— Accounts 
from the Mission to Central Africa, by Dr. Barth ; com- 
municated by the Foreign Office. | 

Royal Academy, 8.—’ On Anatomy.’ by Prof. Green. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ An Investization of the Strainsupoa 
the Diagonals of Lattice Beams, with the resulting For 
mule, by W. T. Doyne and W. B. Blood.—* Deserption 
of the Viaduct erected over the River Nore, near homes, 
town. in the County of Kilkenny, to carry the Waterfor 
and Kilkenny Railway,’ by W. 8. Moorsom lative 

— Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. —* Un the Re ati 

Capacity of the Cranium in the Negro, Chimpanzze, 


Mon. 


Tues. 





Orang-Utan,’ by Prof. Owen,—and other papers. 
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FINE ARTS 





MR. WILLIAM WYON, R.A. 


i rs have announced the death, at 
Be ag A 2 29th of October, of Mr. William 
Wyon,—a medal engraver of admirable skill, pro- 
pably more widely known by his works than any 
other living artist. We say more widely known, 
because Mr. Wyon was the engraver of the later 
coins of King George the Fourth, and of all the 
coins of William the Fourth and of Her present 
Majesty,—and gold, silver and copper when in 
the shape of sterling money are carried beyond 
the narrower circles to which the other branches 
of Art are unavoidably confined. 

Mr. Wyon was of German descent :—the son 
of Peter Wyon, a die-sinker at Birmingham, in 
partnership with his elder brother Thomas. He 
was born at Birmingham in 1795,—apprenticed to 
his father,—and evinced when very young that 
taste, feeling, and skill in his art of which he has 
left behind him so many admirable examples. He 
came of a race of die-sinkers and engravers. His 

dfather was the George Wyon who executed 
the silver cup embossed with the assassination of 
Julius Cesar presented by the City of London to 
John Wilkes. 

Mr. Wyon’s early works were, copies of the 
heads of Hercules, Ceres, &c. The figure of 
Antinous—a work of a few years later—was so 
much to the liking of his father that he had it set 
in gold and wore it as a seal to his dying day. 

In 1816 Mr. Wyon came to London :—and in 
that year he was appointed second engraver in the 
Royal Mint. He gained the appointment by 
competition :—Sir Thomas Lawrence deciding for 
the Master. His ‘trial-piece”— for so Simon 
would have called it—was, a head of George the 
Third. Mr. Wyon’s cousin Thomas was then the 


chief engraver. 
Mr. Wyon had now a fair field and an honour- 
able career before him:— but his hopes were 


darkened—first by the untimely death of his 
cousin the chief engraver—and secondly by the 
appointment to the office of chief engraver of Mr. 
Pistrucci, then a new importation into the Mint, 
anda favourite with the Master. Mr. Pistrucci 
was a skilful artist,—but an indolent one; and 
much of his work devolved on Mr. Wyon, without, 
it appears, any increase to his pay.—Differences 
arose which led to divisions,—a new Master came, 
—and Mr. Wyon was made chief engraver with 
one-half of Mr. Pistrucci’s salary,—Mr. Pistrucci 
being allowed to receive the other half. To relate 
what followed would lead us into inextricable 
difficulties. Mr. Nicholas Carlisle was the champion 
of Mr. Wyon in a printed memoir of his life and a 
catalogue of his works,—and Mr, Hamilton was 
the champion of Mr. Pistrucci in a bold rejoinder 
to Mr. Carlisle. The public feeling, as shown by 
the Royal Academy, was in favour of Mr. Wyon. 
In 1832 he was elected an Associate of that body 
—and in 1838, a full Academician. That the 
Royal Academy was right in the preference of Mr. 
Wyon over Mr. Pistrucci was, we believe, generally 
maintained. Mr. Pistrucci never did justice to 
his genius, excepting on one or two occasions (his 
head of George the Fourth is very fine),—and 
seldom, if ever, to his tact or temper. Mr. Hamil- 
ton was equally intemperate. Nor is this said 
without a careful and impartial inquiry derived 
from the Memoir and the Replies—from Treasury 
Minutes and Parliamentary Papers—from Mr. 
Wyon’s evidence and from that of Mr. Pistrucci. 
Mr. Wyon’s works may be classified under the 
several heads of coins—pattern-pieces not coined 
—tmedals—and seals, His coins of George the 
Fourth and William the Fourth are from the 
models of Chantrey,—his Queen Victoria coins 
from models by himself. His patterns include a 
ten-pound piece of William the Fourth—a five- 
pound piece, a crown piece, and nine patterns of 
the florins of Her present Majesty. The five-pound 
Piece has a figure of Una on the reverse,—and the 





general feeling in the crown-piece is of a medizval 
character. The florins have as yet scarcely got 
into circulation ; and the crown-piece was not 
struck for the public, because the Company of 
Moneyers who then farmed the Mint were required 
to take more than their usual care in striking it, 
and extra care would have reduced the profits of 
the company. Mr. Wyon is known to have felt 
the determination of the company as an injury to 
his fame :—but now that the body is abolished 
the crown will perhaps be struck. The new 
Master (Sir John Herschel) is alive to the best 
interests of the Mint,—and has, it is said, a true 
feeling for Art. Crowns, however, it must be 
admitted, are clumsy coins. 

Mr. Wyon’s medals—for he was never idle 
include the recent war medals of the Peninsula, 
Trafalgar, Jelalabad and Cabul,—the civic medals 
of the Royal Academy, the Royal Society, the 
Royal Institution, the Geological Society, the Geo- 
graphical Society, the Bengal Asiatic Society, and 
indeed of almost every learned society, home and 
colonial. Some of these have on the obverses heads 
from the antique, from modern and from living 
personages. The Harrow School Medal given by 
the late Sir Robert Peel bears a head of Cicero,— 
the Royal Institution Medal, the head of Lord 
Bacon, — the prize Medal of the University 
of Glasgow, the head of Sir Isaac Newton,— 
the Geological Society Medal, the head of Dr. 
Wollaston,—the Art Union Medal, the head of 
Sir Francis Chantrey,—and the Brodie testimonial, 
the head of Sir Benjamin Brodie. Some of the 
reverses of Mr. Wyon’s medals were executed from 
designs by Flaxman, Howard and others; but 
many—and those some of the best—are from 
designs by himself. His medal of Sir Walter 
Scott bears a reverse after Stothard,—and his 
coronation medal of William the Fourth, a reverse 
of Queen Adelaide, after Chantrey. 

As an engraver of medals Mr. Wyon will stand 
hereafter in our English order of merit immediately 
after Thomas Simon. He has not equalled Simon ; 
but he has surpassed Briot, the Roettiers, Rawlins, 
Blondeau, Croker, Tanner, Pingo, and Pistrucci. 
His heads have both force and delicacy,—and are 
always admirable in point of likeness. His reverses 
are conceived in the school of Flaxman :—for whose 
works he was known to have evinced greater en- 
thusiasm than for those of any other modern artist. 

Mr. Wyon'was in his fifty-seventh year.—Much 
of his genius is inherited by his son Leonard :— 
known by his medals of Wordsworth and others,— 
and honourably distinguished, we observe, in the 
recent awards at the Great Exhibition. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Fine-Art Exhibition in the Museo Borbonico. 
Naples. 

THOosE who are in the habit of visiting our 
Exhibitions of Painting and Sculpture in London 
would be greatly disappointed with similar displays 
in Italy :—the more so perhaps as it is difficult to 
disconnect past triumph from present failures. 
Living in the midst of the wonderful productions 
of the pencil and the chisel, it might be supposed 
that something of the incomparable past would be 
found in the works of the modern Italian artist, 
Such, however, is not the case. Those who speak 
the same language as Raffaele, who live under the 
same sky, with the same nature around them, both 
animate and inanimate, now receive very different 
impressions and produce widely different results. 
If classical subject is attempted, you find a repro- 
duction of the French school :—if a Madonna is 
painted, you have simply a doleful face, vulgar a 
little in conception and in colour. The flesh which 
Titian painted from Italian beauty is now rendered 
either with a brick-dust heat or with the grey marble 
aspect of death. The sunlight of Claude is super- 
seded by noisy colour:—in fact, now-a-days a 
totally different result is produced from the same 
causes as those which gave a world-fame to the 
Italian schools. 

Something may be said about the patronage of 
Art in Italy at the present moment. The Church 
has long ceased to buy great works:—a gaudy 
picture or a vulgar decoration is all that is now 





required to inspire devotional feelings in the 
temples of religion. So true is this assertion, that 
it frequently occurs when repairs in churches are 
taking place that you find the superior art destroyed 
by whitewash and bad paintings, from which 
Italians would formerly have turned with disgust. 
And yet there is a show of royal patronage. Every 
Italian Government sends young men to Rome at 
the expense of the Treasury. There, artists study 
from Michael Angelo and Raffaele; and though they 
are not obliged to paint down to any taste of the 
day, they produce nothing positively worthy of 
remark. They send home now and then a large 
canvas, and you see occasionally some good aca- 
demical drawing,—but there is no life, no feeling; 
and almost always there are the very worst features 
of modern colour. By such means the palaces of 
royal princes are now hung with the valueless 
efiorts of modern Italian art. The palace of the 
King of Naples at Capo di Monte is actually 
crowded with this class of works. What becomes 
of the grand historical painters, as they suppose 
themselves! You find them eventually painting 
little pictures, or rather views, for travellers—or 
large pictures too bad to sell to any one except the 
native royal princes who now and then buy a pic- 
ture more for charity than for other motives. What 
is wanted in Italy for the production of superior 
art, is a healthy patronage—a public who buy pic- 
tures for their merit. That patronage does not 
exist. The nobility are generally poor; and the 
merchants, unlike those of England, are not edu- 
cated. The Italian artist, therefore, must live 
either by the royal prince or by the travelling 
stranger :—equally fatal to his art. We have no 
longer in Italy such families as that of the Medici; 
and as for the migratory patrons, they see sa 
much better art at home that they do not care to 
spend their money on modern Italian productions. 

I am inclined to believe that the increasing num- 
ber of English artists who annually visit Italy gain 
much more from what they see around them than 
the natives. Wherein the British artist fails is, in 
the use or adaptation of what he sees in Italy; but 
he generally spends too much time amongst the old 
canvases, and pays too little attention to the nature 
which inspired and adorned them. He seldom 
improves in colour after a visit to Italy. Many 
contend that Wilkie lost by his travels: and cer- 
tainly many a British artist has failed to make a 
proper use of his Italian experience. 

These remarks have grown out of the Exhibition 
which I will now endeavour to report,—more for the 
purpose of showing what native artists are doing in 
Italy than as any attempt at criticism of works 
which, with few exceptions, will probably be never 
heard of out of Italy. Smargiassi is considered the 
best Neapolitan painter. He exhibits this year two 
large canvases—a Sunset and a Moonlight. The 
sunset is a composition which has more heat in it 
than light. This is an inspiration from the “ Sunny 
South,”—but far away from what Turner has done 
under the grey sky of England. The Moonlight 
is a view of the Bay of Naples from Posilippo:— 
such a moonlight as we have in Naples—more 
like a silver day. The objects are clear and crisp 
in outline and true to Italian nature. These 
pictures are works of royal patronage. Fergola, 
the next artist in reputation as a landscape painter, 
exhibits a forest scene, with larger trees than I 
have ever seen in Italy,—where the artist must 
generally content himself with a pine. This work 
would scarcely pass muster in England. The 
brothers Carelli, who are known to a few English 
patrons, have sent some clever interiors of churches, 
in oil, in sepia, and in watercolour. Of this class 
they are the best works in the Exhibition. They 
want, however, more breadth of light and shade, 
—more effect. They are more like the works of 
an architect than of a painter. Palizzi exhibits the 
best landscape in the gallery :—it is a large canvas 
called An Approach to an ancient City. The last 
rays of a summer sun fall on a grand mountain in 
the middle distance,—all around is in twilight,— 
a lake reflects the sunlight of the mountain,—and 
the foreground is scattered with architectural frag- 
ments. The sky is admirable, and almost breathes 
the salutation ‘“‘felice notte.” This picture could 
have been painted only in Italy. The conception 
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and execution are purely Italian. The best fi 
picture is by Oliva :—Christ tied to be scowrged. It 
is:very beautiful in drawing and fine in colour; but 
has no nature.—We have the usual subjects of Tasso 
in Prison, Ettore Fieramosca, the Brides of Venice, 
and other stock Italian stories, most of which may 
be found on ladies’ fans, and almost all equally 
well executed. The portraits exhibited are severe 
satires on the affections or egotism, as the case 
may be, of those who have ordered them. In this 
branch of Art the Italians are far behind ourselves. 
The best small picture is by a German artist, 
Bielschowsky :—a female figure, a girlat the mineral 
springs of Sta. Lucia,—early morning. This is very 
simple, with a beautiful Italian sunlight effect. 
And here I may observe that the Neapolitan Ex- 
hibition is open to artists of all nations:—nor is 
any revision of works observed, which accounts for 
the presence of many canvases perfectly laugh- 
able. Vianelli, of European fame, does not ex- 
hibit any of his clever sepia interiors this year. 

The hall of the celebrated Toro Farnese is 
occupied by works of sculpture. If there is nothing 
good, there are at least two groups highly amusing 
and significant. A Sicilian artist has amused 
himself and probably pleased his sovereign by 
composing a life-size group representing Religion 
supporting King Ferdinand, and guarded by an 
angel who places his foot on an evil spirit. On the 
other side of this group isa child bearing the scales 
of justice! How much the artist is to get for 
this plaster blasphemy I know not; but a more 
impudent caricature (at the present moment) it 
would be difficult to imagine. Another artist has, 
however beaten the Sicilian artist right out. A 
small bronze group represents Religion triumphing 
over Impiety and Anarchy. Impiety is represented 
by a female figure, under whose arm are two books 
inscribed Voltaire and Luther! Anarchy has taken 
off her mask, and let fall two scrolls, on which, 
are written ‘‘Comunismo” and ‘Costituto.” On 
the pedestal we are told in Latin, that heaven 
has smiled on Pio Nonoand on Ferdinand.—Very 
tame are the St. Michaels and the Nymphs after 
this:—and Neapolitan sculptors, I am sorry to 
say, work more con amore in representing hypocricy 
and blasphemy than in portraying the beautiful 
and the: artistic.—The architectural designs are 
worth studying by an Englishman for their breadth 
and nobility. There is no cramped economy of 
space,—which so frequently enters into our calcu- 
lations. A group of miniatures, very good, by 
Courson, and some imitations in crayons from Eng- 
lish works make up all that is worth noticing 
in that class. 

On the whole there is little promise in this Exhi- 
bition. The genius of painting and sculpture has 
left its cradle :—and what talent remains languishes 
under the diseased patronage of princes and of a 
public whose attention is too much occupied with 
political troubles to reflect the peaceful images of 





Frye-Art Gossrr.—The four vacancies in the 
Associate list of the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy were on Monday evening last filled up by 
the election of Messrs. Boxall, E. W. Cooke, 
Frank Stone, and Henry Weekes. A majority 
of the artists so chosen are, we believe, men 
whose admission into the ranks of the Academy 
the public approbation will very generally ratify : 
—and the principle of variety has been kept in 
view by the electors in recruiting for their corps 
of Associates. Mr. Boxall is well and popularly 
known for his portraits of our later native poets. 
Mr. Cooke is a painter of Dutch and other marine 
subjects,—and the author of some of the most 
beautiful etchings that have appeared in our coun- 
try. His folio work on Old London Bridge will 
be remembered as an example. Mr. Frank Stone 
has been long a favourite with the public in a spe- 
ciality which is too well known to the readers of 
the Atheneum to need description here,—but which 
has of late years been gradually expanding into a 
larger manner, and expatiating successfully over 
a wider field of practice. Mr. Weekes isa sculptor, 
—whose claim rests principally on one or two clever 
busts.—Without descending into invidious parti- 
culars, we may say that while this election to a 


large extent yields positive gratification, it yields, 
like every election of the kind, relative pain. The 
list of candidates numbered, we believe, sixty-five ; 
and amongst these are men whose continued ex- 
posure to the sickness that springs from hope 
deferred cannot well be justified. Where four Asso- 
ciates are to be chosen out of sixty-five candidates, 
it is a matter of course that there will be sixty-one 
malcontents :—but it should not be matter of fact 
that on behalf of any the public should be malcontent 
too. Two at least of the gentlemen now chosen 
have waited long for the honour which falls to 
them at last,—and earned it by all titles, including 
that of delay. Others who have long been adding 
that probation to their other claims have not yet 
been fortunate enough to reach the same termina- | —The Council-general of the Seine proceeds with 
tion. For example, it is difficult to understand | great energy with the work of continuing the 
how, year by year, the claim of such works as Ex- Rue de Rivoli ; the old houses so long an offence 
hibition after Exhibition Mr. Linton has placed | to the artistic eye in the Place de Carrousel are 
ls . 
on the walls of the Academy can be overlooked. | in course of being taken down, and a wide space ig 
Men outside the Academy are puzzled, in this case already cleared in front of the Palais National. The 
and in others, into seeking what kind of arguments | aspect of that part of Paris is greatly improved, 
they can be which defeat a title that so far as the | and will be rendered very imposing by the com 
canvases are concerned is made out again and again. | pletion of the Louvre. The grant necessary for the 
We cannot but say that the present election, most | execution of these important works will be shorth 
satisfactory as it is in some respects, gives point | demanded from the Assembly,—and they will be 
and urgency to these reflections. carried on simultaneously with the prolongation 
The marble statue of Flaxman by the late Mr. | of the Rue de Rivoli. 
M. L. Watson has been presented to University 
College by the committee for superintending its 
execution and erection. The subscription list 
includes the names of many persons distinguished NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
in Literature and in Art, and by birth and rank,— | _ Lohengrin et Tannhatiser de Richard Wagner. By 
but the amount subscribed is under 400/.—and is Franz Liszt.—The readers of the Atheneum may not 
therefore insufficient to cover the ordinary ex- | have forgotten that the opera of ‘ Lohengrin,’ last 
penses. The difference has been paid from the | year performed at Weimar to inaugurate the statue 
estate of Mr. Watson :—so that, in truth, the | of Herder, was noticed at some length by us— 
statue—and it is a fine one—is nearly as much a | [No. 1194]. They may remember, too, that we 
gift from the artist as from the subscribers. The | have from time to time glanced at the state and 
statue has been placed amid Flaxman’s own works : | prospects of Romanticism in music ; of which in 
—of which, our readers know, the College pos- | France M. Berlioz, and in Germany Herren 
sesses Flaxman’s own models. | Schumann and Wagner, are the most distinguished 
The Liverpool Academy of the Fine Arts has | creating representatives. In the pamphlet before 
awarded its prize of 50/. to Mr. W. Holman Hunt us, we meet Dr. Liszt as the champion of the “new 
for his picture of ‘ Valentine rescuing Sylvia from | idea” ;—and the writer and the subject are alike 
Proteus, and reproaching him for his falsity,”"— | sufficiently important to demand the most cour- 
taken from Shakspeare’s ‘Two Gentlemen of | teous, but also the closest, attention. 
Verona.’ It may be as well once again to characterize 
A valuable addition has just been made to our | Dr. Liszt as one of the men of genius who 
scanty knowledge of Vandyck. His marriage to | adorn a not very rich period. In executive music 
Mary Ruthven, it now appears, took place only | —as offering that interpretation which approaches 
| the year before he died :—Colonel Stepney Cowell | towards and enhances creation—he is with 
| in his Gowrie researches having discovered that in | out a peer. In picturesque and high-toned elo- 
| 1640 Patrick Ruthven assigned 120/. per annum | quenceas a writer he is little less distinguished. In 
to his daughter Mary preparatory to her marriage | such a man, however, it would be hardly fair to 
with Sir Anthony. The great artist died in 1641,— | expect that the power to weigh should equal the 
on the very day on which the only offspring of | power to enjoy, and to excite others. The enthu- 
| their marriage was baptized.—Another fact from | siasm that carries away an audience, and the 
| the Gowrie papers relates to Wandyck’s works. | calmly-balanced judgment that admits merits with- 
| Patrick Ruthven appealed in 1644—apparently | out grudging and that denounces faults without 
_ ineffectually—to the House of Lords to prevent | despair, are separate, if not opposite gifts.—While 
his granddaughter from being defrauded of her | the magnificent pianist’s hands are on his instre- 
father’s collection of pictures:—they, it is stated, | ment, it is not easy to believe that any melody or 
being fraudulently sent out of England by one | chord which he pleases to protect can be insipid or 
| Richard Andrews. crude.—While we have been reading this pamphlet 
A correspondent whose authority in such mat- | it has required a more than ordinary effort to test 
| ters is absolute informs us that the picture of | the raptures which it expresses by our own im 
| Apollo Slaying the Serpent Python, which deco- | pressions of the object of the rapture. Sincerity 
| rates the ceiling of the Gallery of Apollo at the | —self-consistency—the friendliness which will fight 
| Louvre—to which we alluded in our Fine-Art | to the death—the perfect trust that confirms itself, 
Gossip of last week—is not, as we had been told, | —are in every line. It is as eager and animated 
the work of M. Delaroche. M. Delaroche our | a piece of pleading as was ever given to the publie; 
correspondent describes as ‘‘ Chief of the Anec- delightful as an addition to our too meagre stores 
dotical School of French Painters” ; and he says— | of musical literature in right of its manner. 
“‘TIt is M. Eugtne Delacroix, Chief of the Anti- But, in proportion as we yield to enchantment 
Classical or Colourist School,” to whom this work | of style, and sympathize with every author or 
—‘ assuredly his best,” adds our correspondent— | artist who stands forward to illustrate what he 
is due. conceives to be a new principle and to unveil one 
The statue of William the Conqueror—of which | whom he worships as a new poet,—we are bound 
we spoke a week or two ago—has been inaugurated | to reflect, to examine, and to compare. In the 
with great ceremonial in his native town of | present case, we must examine how much of Dr. 
Falaise. Liszt’s own fervid and apprehensive nature exists 
From our Paris correspondence we learn that | in Herr Wagner's music ; — how much of the 
the long projected completion of the Louvre is at | art that continues or breeds art — that ne 
length likely to be effected. The late Minister of blishes a reputation—that marks a state of progress! 
Public Works nominated a commission to examine | —Let it be first observed, that the musical appear: 
a plan of works to be executed for the purpose of | ance with which we have to deal is neither - 
uniting the North Gallery which joins the Tuile- | accidental nor an insulated phenomenon. It 


the Rue de Rohan, with the Pavillon de Beauyai 
which remains unfinished at the extremii 
the Place de l’Oratoire. The part of this 
lery near the Tuileries was commenced ; 
1807. It is for the present appropriated to the 
use of the National Guard, to the resid 
of the commander-in-chief of that force and toe 
barracks. Its completion would render the Place 
du Carrousel a regular square, the largest in the 
world, by creating a building parallel to that P 
the picture gallery. Under the reign of Kj 
Louis Philippe, as our readers know, the com 
letion of this gallery was often contemplated, 
lans had been sent from all countries, and the 
King was desirous to see such a work accomplished, 
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ries by the Pavillon Marsan, and extends as far as | longs to the tendencies of the time and the state 
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~ 4 in which we are living. Every world of 
foc. imagination is at present traversed, not 
ch by revolution, as by the desire for revolu- 
= -ciously varied in its forms and utter- 
tion, —capricious'y , A 
but universally manifest. The Latter-d: ypro- 
hets who deify “brute force ’and ‘golden silence 
as the savage Or the still fit takes them,—the pre- 
Raphaelites, who protest against oot 
beauty in the most virtuously ugly outlines an 
the most gorgeously voluptuous colours,— the in- 
tellectual actors who emit strange noises by way 
of being natural in their passion, and do violence 
to the music of their dramatic poet’s verse lest 
they should seem to have any old-world weakness 
for chaunt and cadence,—are severally exponents 
of the same impatience and weariness. They illus- 
trate respectively the same determination to be 
found and original,—but also the same lack of | 
such fervent inspiration as kindled the Shakspeares | 
and the Handels, and of such lofty strength and | 
diligent culture as lifted up the Miltons and | 
Michael —— to the conquests made by them 
e world. | 
. the case of Herr Wagner, the existence of 
some such restless and vague ambition not borne 
out by any commensurate powers must, we think, 
have been deduced by us from Dr. Liszt’s eager 
and earnest panegyric,—even if we could not 
speak from experience of the opera ‘ Lohengrin.’— 

«* Wagner's system [writes his panegyrist } attaches itself 
to the tradition of Gluck by the importance which he gives | 
to the eloquence of dramatic declamation, and to that of | 
Weber by the declamatory eloquence and sensibility of his 
instrumentation. He would certainly have written the 
dedicatory epistle to ‘ Alceste,’ if Gluck had not done so, 
But he goes beyond Gluck and Wcber in the practice of 
their theories. Appropriating, with a rare felicity and 
the boldest possible intelligence, all the conquests which 
music has made since the death of those great men,— 
utilizing all the resources which new instruments offer, as 
well as all the beautiful applications of the same which 
have been introduced by Meyerbeer and Berlioz principally, 
he has made every means gained by modern progress sub- 
servient to his end,—the tendency of which is, to secure, 
byasystem more vast than Gluck’s, and a principle more 
absolute than Weber's, the predominance of the poetical 
sense, to which voice and orchestra were subjugated by 
both masters.” 

The above are high promises and claims. On 
further following the advocate, we shall gather that 
Herr Wagner's ‘‘vaster system” is a more complete 
abnegation of rhythmical melody than the composer 
of ‘Alceste’ thought necessary,—and that his “‘more 
absolute principle” means more complicated orches- 
tral resources, but a more fixed and formal employ- 
ment of the same. Thus, in turn, we are invited 
to admire want of beauty and want of variety. 
Dr. Liszt boasts that in these two operas by Herr 
Wagner there is hardly a song or a theme that 
will bear detaching from its place,—he writes 
charmingly of impalpable rhythms, of vaporous 
melodies, of severe perfection. We observe, how- 
ever, that while treating ‘Lohengrin,’ which he 
puts forth as Herr Wagner’s most matured and 
triumphant example, he is reduced to give an 
analysis of the story in place of such analysis of 
musical structure as he affords us while speaking 
of the overture to the ‘Tannhaiiser.’ The for- 
mer, in short, is described as a rich and severe 
musical drama, in which the voices, emancipated 
from all previously aécepted melodic trammels, 
are free to recite what the scene demands,—while 
the orchestra is left as the exponent of all those 
conventionalities which are so terrible to the 
transcendentalists. Now, as we last year remarked, 
—that the sonority of voices should be disregarded, 
while that of the instruments should be choicely 
watched, — that the singer should neither have 
phrases nor bars, while the accompaniment must 
have both, else would Chaos come again,—is an 
Inconsistency in defence of which no reason can 
eave an apvlogy for poverty in me- 

ly. In truth, when we turn to Herr Wagner's 
regular themes, cited by Dr. Liszt from the 
overture to the ‘Tannhaiiser’—phrases of a des- 
perate aridity,—when we remember what passed 
for motivi in the composer's earlier opera of ‘The 
Flying Dutchman,’—wecan understand why, seeing 

he writes “upon system” and that such are 
the best tunes which he can produce, any phrase in 
which the ear is appealed to by the recurrence of 
attractive sounds should be branded as mere- 
tricious or sensual. Nevertheless, rhythm and me- 








| lody are still not proved to be incapable « of bearing 


any weight of passion that the most severe drama- 
lover may require. We imagine that no opera- 
frequenter has ever found Gluck’s ‘O, malheureuse 
Iphigénie,’ or Weber’s great soprano aria from 
‘Der Freischiitz,’ or the terzett from Rossini’s ‘Guil- 
laume Tell,’ beneath the dignity, pathos, and ex- 
citement of their several situations, albeit they all 
contain first-class examples of cantilena of the 
purest symmetry and beauty.—Again, before we 
consent to abolish those horrible things, the accom- 
plishments of vocal skill, Herr Wagner or Dr. Liszt 
must prove to us that the opening of the final 
duett in ‘Otello’ is made less fearfully-exciting 
because it offers to the prima donna a mag- 
nificent display of goryheggi,—thus calling forth all 
her powers not only of passion but of art, in a crisis 
of the extremest frenzy. That the mathematical 
forms and devices of music have been abused and 
impoverished by the feeble and frivolous is true ; 
—but Music, like Poetry, is an art of “‘numbers,” 
and, like Painting, of adornment no less than of 
idea : — and unless these be assembled and em- 
ployed, it degenerates into savagery,—the passion 
thereof is tamed down into the wail of the eolian 
harp, plaintive, indeed, but saying nothing,—the 
joy into the carol of birds, sweet enough, but which 
has no articulate language. 

These specialities and formalities, moreover, are 
owned bynone more implicitly than by the Roman- 
ticists and their champions. That it is impossible 
utterly to efface the laws and forms of Music 
because she is to be dragged at the heels of the car 
of Drama, is most oddly proved by the very 
“absolute principle” — the improved Weberism 
claimed for Herr Wagner. Dr. Liszt lays great 
stress on his favourite’s extraordinary merit in 
closely characterizing his personages, and also cer- 
tain of their environments, by peculiar orchestral 
phrases, repeated so often as they appear, or as 
the influencing circumstances are mentioned.—Not 
forgetting such examples as Meyerbeer’s Marcel 
and Weber's Eglantine, (where, indeed, the use of 
this characterization is occasional, not constant,) 
we must maintain that-this practice is a formalism 
no less formal than the old vocal formalities so 
harshly treated :—one betokening meagreness of 
invention and poverty of resource. So far from 
character being marked thereby, it is confined 
within the limits of the old dramatic label which 
announced a miser as Gripe and a swash-buckler 
as Strong-i’-th’-Arm,—while musical expression is 
reduced to the conventionalisms of ballet language 
in which eyes up-raised mean devotion and a 
hand on the heart stands for love. How did 
our Shakspeare work !—If his Fools use catch- 
words (and even they use them but sparingly), 
his Lears and Lady Macbeths never do. His Shy- 
lock does not cross the stage perpetually saying 
“TIT am a vindictive Jew.” His Weird Sisters 
are not ticketted.— The comparison, which it 
might not be fair to apply to one who considered 
that Music was restrained in its powers and sub- 
ject to laws of its own, may be justly adduced to 
confirm or to confound a writer, like Herr Wagner, 
who claims for his art liberty to go beyond all 
known boundaries, and equality as a medium of 
expression with Painting and Poetry. The older 
composers, who wrought under a narrower dispen- 
sation, could give colour to their creatures without 
sacrificing that variety which not only is the 
essence of natural humour, but gives its utmost 
charm to Art.—The Ghost in ‘Don Giovanni’ 
speaks sepulchrally, but on more than two modu- 
lations.—Handel’s Jphis in ‘Jephtha’—perhaps 
the most delicately touched example of youth 
and innocence existing in music—is known from 
the other personages as often as she sings; yet 
without any cuckoo-note to tell of her virginity and 
her hard fate. We repeat that the new method, 
praised for its dramatic force and propriety, is 
essentially an artifice as mechanical after its kind 
as the old cabalettas and cadenzas which drive the 
transcendental into fits; and we submit that me- 
chanical transcendentalism is less worthy, because 
more pretending, than mechanical frivolity. 

Such is our calm judgmenton the two main points 
established by Dr. Liszt,—-and not established, we 
think, to the favour of the new composer. Let us 





be thought ever so harsh or unwilling, we cannet 
consent to admire a school of Art in the productions 
of which any one element of perfection is left. ous; 
or in which any one material is so abused 

some other material must be immoderately em- 
ployed by way of counterbalance,—else would the 
statue not stand upright,—else would the building 
crumble—the poem pass off into a raving of un- 
known tongues—the picture melt away into a 
confused blot of colour. 





SapDLER’s WELLS.—On Friday week an oppor* 
tunity was given to the young actor Mr. Robinson 
to exhibit his talents in the character of Claude 
Melnotte. There were, as matter of course, cru- 
dities in the performance of one so stage-in- 
experienced ;—but that performance was full, 
nevertheless, of promise. Picturesque in deport- 
ment and pleasing in enunciation, well-educated 
and intelligent,—the personal appearance of Mr. 
Robinson is altogether in his favour. He won 
the plaudits of the house by the fervour of his 
style,—and certainly looked the part better than 
his older predecessors. More than once he was 
honoured with a call before the curtain. No 
doubt remains that Mr. Robinson in juvenile 
characters is a great acquisition to the modern 
stage. 





Oxympic.—On Monday, ‘As You like It’ was 
performed, with Miss Laura Keene as Rosalind. 
As an elegant impersonator of comic characters, 
the manner in which Miss Keene succeeded in this 
difficult part may be said to have established her. 
For the more emphatic portions of the text we 
find that she still lacks power ;— but for the 
general business marks of good training are de- 
cided, and in the lighter situations she was quite 
at home. 





Musica AND Dramatic Gossip.— The short 
interregnum betwixt our spring and winter musical 
seasons, is all but at an end.—The first of the 
Orchestral Concerts at St. Martin’s Hall will be 
held on Monday week. Besides the scarcity 
of good music during the period of the year 
which this series is purposed to occupy, the plan 
of the new Society, as was pointed out when 
we announced its formation, is eminently cal- 
culated to conciliate and attract all who have 
complained of the Philharmonic Concerts as a 
sort of ‘close borough,” where only a few elect 
composers and artists ever get a hearing or receive 
fair justice. If there be any sincerity in the dissen- 
tients, and if these Orchestral Concerts at all keep 
the promise of their announcement, they should— 
and we hope they will—be fully supported.—Miss 
Dolby’s agreeable Soirées for the performance of 
chamber music will commence, we perceive, on 
the 18th inst. 

Mr. Charles Horsley has made considerable pro- 
gress in a new Oratorio, on the story of ‘ Joseph.’ 
This evidences a facility and enterprise worthy 
of all recognition in a day when so many who 
would fain be composers abstain from efforts to 
produce works of a high order because writing is 
not immediately profitable,—-or who desire from 
some other equally prosaic motive to avoid the 
struggle which is part of every artist’s training 
and experience. With facility and enterprise, 
however, should come self-mistrust :—let us hope 
that the latter has kept pace with the former. No 
listeners will welcome a really English Oratorio 
more cordially than ourselves. 

Signor Schira is said to have been nominated 
Mr. Bunn’s musical director for the coming season 
at Drury Lane.—Rumour mentions operas by Mr. 
Balfe and by Mr. Benedict as works which pro- 
bably may be performed. We believe that the 
former gentleman has long had in his handsa 
libretto by Mr. Bunn, identical in subject with 
that of Signor Verdi's ‘ Rigoletto’—founded on 
M. Victor Hugo’s tragedy ‘Le Roi s’amuse.’—A 
contemporary states that Mr. Bunn has been re- 
cently in Paris, endeavouring to engage Mdlle. 
Alboni. What service this lady could possibly do 
to his theatre—her standing in the Opera world 
considered—it is hard to divine.—There was some 
talk, awhile since, of the engagement of Madame 
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Novello :—but without foundation, since that lady, 
we perceive, has left England to fulfil an engage- 
ment at Venice,—and will not return to us till 
after Easter next. 

Having so often expressed our opinion of Signor 
Verdi as a composer, it is not necessary that we 
should do more than announce the performance of 
an English version of his best opera, ‘ Ernani,’ at 
the Surrey Theatre. An original opera is ‘‘ under- 
lined” in the bills of the same establishment, con- 
cerning which we may have more to say.—Another 
new opera, by Mr. E. Fitzwilliam, is announced as 
being in preparation for the next Haymarket 
season.—Mr. Webster's first opera, however, we 
believe, will be. Mr. Macfarren’s ‘Charles IT.’ In 
this most of the parts will be sustained by their 
original representatives. 

We have tidings from St. Petersburgh that the 
sensation created there by the performance of 
Signor Ronconi in ‘Maria di Rohan’ has been 
something unprecedented. The part of the prima 
donna has been taken by Madame Medori, who 
last year belonged to an Italian opera company at 
Brussels,—Signora Borghi, a new contralto, has ap- 
peared, as promised, at Naples,—and is praised by 
some Italian journals as being a singer of superior 
quality. 

His Majesty of Saxony is announced by the 
German papers to have annulled the sentence 
passed against Herr Wagner, the composer of 
‘ Rienzi,’ ‘Lohengrin’ and other operas, who, while 
Kapellmeister at Dresden took part in the German 
revolutions. We should be glad to hear of the 
same grace being extended to Herr Roeckel, the 
second Kapellmeister, who followed Herr Wagner’s 
example — but is still, we read, in durance at 
K®nigstein on the Elbe. 

A new play by Mr. Jerrold, and one by Mr. 
Marston, are in the hands of Mr. Kean, for early 
representation. 

Among the novelties which have been accepted 
at the Thédtre Frangais are, ‘Le Chateau de la 
Seiglitre,’ by M. Jules Sandeau,—‘ Romulus,’ by 
M. A. Dumas,—‘ Misanthrope et Repentir,’ a new 
translation by M. Gérard de Nerval, in which 
Malle. Rachel will appear,—a five-act play, by 
M. Augier, —a drama by Mr. Vacquerie.— ‘ Le 
Sage et le Fou,’ by M. Méry,—‘ La Fille qui 
cherche,’? by M. Mallefille, —‘Corilla,’ by M. 
Francis Wey, &c. &c. 








MISCELLANEA 


The Houses of Parliament.—The roof of the 
new House of Commons is to be retained as it 
is in its improved state ; but the benches and other 
furniture of the body of the chamber are under- 
going considerable alterations. The reporters’ and 
strangers’ galleries are also to be altered; and 
when the alterations are completed, the House will 
present a much more agreeable appearance than it 
did at the end of last session. The yards and sheds, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the House, 
in which the masons worked, in New Palace-yard 
are about to be removed, and are to be reconstructed 
on an abutment close to Westminster-bridge, where 
piles have been sunk; and a platform is in the course 
of formation for the workmen's sheds being built 
upon it. Since the sale of the materials of the old 
House of Commons and Touse of Lords the new 
buildings have presented a very unsightly appearance; 
but now that the old buildings are almost entirely 
removed, the beauty of the new buildings has become 
apparent. The new window constructed at the west- 
ern end of Westminster-hall is now shown to great 
advantage, and attracts general attention from its 
architectural beauty. The main entrance to either 
house of Parliament is to be through Westminster- 
hall;—the Peers and Commoners passing from West- 
minster-hall along the corridor leading to the centre 
of the building—the Peers turning to the right, 
and the Commoners to the left.—TZimes. 


Hevescine.—In your No. for November 1—review of the 
Catalogue of the Great Exlibition—there is a paragraph 
relative to the hydro-borate of lime, which is also called 
Heyescine. Its existence was first made out by a friend of 
mine who has resided many years in the province of Tara- 
paca, Peru, and who lately has sent to mea parcel of it from 





thence. I am led to believe that this curious saline body 
may be procured in some quantity; and accordingly I have 
lately written to my friend to import into this country as 
much as he can of it, feeling assured that this particular salt 
of borax may be most usefully employed in the arts—parti- 
cularly in glass making. I hope shortly to have some details 
relative to the salts of borax as found in the desert plains 
of Peru, when I will do myself the pleasure of again com- 
municating with you.—I am, &c. W. Bowiagrrt. 

St. Peter’s Alley, Cornhill. 

P.S. In my paper to the Geographical Society on ‘ Southern 
Peru,’ read a few months since, I have alluded to the salts 
of borax as existing in the Pampa of Tamarugal in com- 
pany with large deposits of nitrate of soda and other saline 

odies. 


Museum of Economic Botany.—A museum of this 
kind is in course of collection at the Kew Gardens. 
The object is, to bring together such products from all 
parts of the world as cannot be shown in the living 
plants of a garden, nor in the preserved ones of a 
herbarium. In this way it is intended to collect and 
arrange in the new museum such fruits and seeds as 
are deserving of notice, especially those which are of 
large size, or possess any peculiarity of form or struc- 


ture. All flowers and plants which, from their make, | 


are unsuited to the /fortus Siccus, and which may 
require preservation in spirits or acids, specimens of 
woods used in commerce, or which would appear 
to be deserving of notice from their beauty, hard- 


ness, &c., will come within the range of the col- | 


lection. In the same way will be added gums and 
resins,—especially those employed in the arts or in 


domestic economy ; also dye stufls, of which very few | 


are as yet known to science; also the medicinal sub- 
stances which, in the various shapes of seeds, leaves, 
gums, oils, roots, &c., exist in unknown extent 
throughout the East. Active steps are being taken 
by the Colonial authorities to 
tion of governors of colonies, managers of botanic 
gardens abroad, travellers, merchants, and others. 
Parcels or packages will be brought from abroad free 
of charge by any of Her Majesty’s ships, or by the 
royal mail vessels, or Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s steamers.—Jnquirer. 


Institute of Fine Arts for Glasgow.—The Builder 
says :— It is proposed to erect Exhibition Rooms 
in George Square, and to establish periodical Exhi- 
bitions of ancient and modern Art. Plans and draw- 
ings of the proposed building have been exhibited in 
the council chamber.” 

Professor Gorini.—This gentleman, who is pro- 
fessor of natural history at the University of Lodi, 
made recently before a circle of private friends, 
a remarkable experiment illustrative of his theory 
as to the formation of mountains. He melts some 
substances, known only to himself, in a vessel, 
and allows the liquid to cool. At first it presents an 
even surface; but a portion continues to ooze up from 
beneath, and gradually elevations are formed, until 
at length ranges and chains of hills are formed, ex- 
actly corresponding in shape with those which are 
found on the earth. Even to the stratification the 
resemblance is complete, and M. Gorini can produce 
on a small scale the phenomena of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. He contends, therefore, that the in- 
equalities on the face of the globe are the result of 
certain materials, first reduced by the application of 
heat to a liquid state, and then allowed gradually to 
consolidate.—In another and more practically useful 
field of research the learned professor has developed 
some very important facts. He has succeeded to a 
most surprising extent in preserving animal matter 
from decay without resorting to any known process 
for that purpose. Specimens are shown by him of 
portions of the human body which, without any 
alteration in their natural appearance, have been ex- 
posed to the action of the atmosphere for six and 
seven years; and he states that at a trifling cost he 
can keep meat for any length of time in such a way 
that it can be eaten quite fresh. The importance of 
such a discovery, if on practical investigation it is 
found to answer, will be more readily understood 
when it is remembered that the flocks of sheep in 
Australia ave boiled down into tallow, their flesh being 
otherwise almost valueless, and that in South America 
vast herds of cattle are annually slaughtered for the 
sake of their hides alone.— Times. 





To Corresroxpents.—S.—Alkn—G, W.—received. 
J. S, C.—By Messrs. Cocks & Co., we think. 





MR. CHURCHILL’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


On Diseases of the Lungs and Heart, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


Senten Gente Sy HERBERT DAVIN, M.D. 
eenior ysician e hoya ufirm: iseases 
Chest. iene Of the 


On Diseases of the Skin. Third Editio, 
8vo. cloth, 12s.; or with coloured Plates, 30s, , 

By ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS. 

“This work is very considerably im d i 
edition. Of the plates it is impossible mys too Mea 7 
representation of the various forms of cutaneous pl a4 





secure the co-opera- | 


singularly accurate, and the colouring exceeds 
thing we have met with in point of delbecy and ‘susie ” 
Lritish and Foreign Medical Review, 


Operative Surgery. llustrated with Ep. 


gravings on Wood. 8vo. cloth, 188. 
By F. C. SKEY, F.R.S. 

“Mr. Skey’s work is a perfect model for the operating ggy. 
eon, who will learn from it not only when and how to operate. 
ut some more noble and exalted lessons which cannot fail 

improve him as 2 moral and social agent.” 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 


|On Diseases of the Mucous Men. 


| BRANE of the THROAT, and their TREATMENT by 
TUPICAL MEDICATION, Post Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


By WILLIAM R. WAGSTAFF, M.A. M.D. 
“Dr. Wagstaff’s work gives a clear account of the diseases of 
which it treats, and is creditable to his powers of a 
nce, 


‘4 . 
On Public Asylums for the Middle 
CLASSES. (Reprinted from * The Psychological J ournal.’) sy, 
One Shilling. 
By HENRY MONKO, M.B., Oxon, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 


By the same Author, 


Remarks on Insanity; its Nature 
and TREATMENT. Svo. cloth, 6s. 


On Diseases of the Urinary and 
GENERATIVE ORGANS (in both Sexes). Part L Now 
Specific Diseases. Part I1. Syphilis. Second Edition, §vo. 
cloth, 203.; or with coloured Plates, 30s, 

By WILLIAM ACTON, 
Late Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary. 
“The present edition of Mr. Acton’s work is very muck 
enlarged, and contains a most valuable collection of sas pan 
aned., 


“We cannot too highly recommend this treatise ; it shoul’ 
be found wherever surgery is practised throughout the British 
empire.”— Provincial Medical Journal. 

“ We have no doubt Mr. Acton’s treatise will take its place 
among the standard treatises in medical literature—a positica 
to which its merits so well entitle it.”— Dublin Medical Press 


COMPLETION OF MACLISE’S SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


Surgical Anatomy: a Series of Dis- 
SECTIONS, illustrating the PRINCIPAL REGIONS of the 
HUMAN BODY. 


By JOSEPH MACLISE, F.R.C.S. 
In Nine Fasciculi, imperial folio, 52. each. 
Bound in cloth, 2. 10s. ; haif-bound, morocco, gilt tops, 2.172, 


*x* Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets, as the 
Publisher cannot enzage to supply odd Numbers aiter Janu- 
ary, 1852. 





| On Near Sight, Aged Sight, and 

IMPAIRED VISION; with Observations on the Use af 

Glasses. By W. WHITE COUPER, F.R.CS., Ophthalmic 
| Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. Post svo. cloth, 7% 

“Truly practical, and consequently truly valuable, bee 

commend this volume to all eyes. There is nothing coum = 
with the sight upon which its advice is not most signifi ; 
and valuable. Founded on the most thorough scientific know 
ledge of his subject, Mr. Cooper goes into details of forms 
improve the vision, to choose glasses, and adopt every — 
which can strengthen or preserve the most precious © 
senses.”—Literury Gazette. 





Lonpon, PRINCES-STREET, SOHO. 
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~~ wR. MURRAY’S 
iis? OF RECENT WORKS. 


—_—>— 


I. 
FARINI’S HISTORY of the ROMAN 


STATE, 1815—50. Translated by the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, MP. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


IL. 


VIEWS of the INDUSTRY, the 
SCIENCE, and the GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND; or, 
Tas Exposition oF 1851. By CHARLES BABBAGE. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Ill. 


A TREATISE on IMPROVED 
NAVAL GUNNERY. By Lizvt.-Gey. SIR HOWARD 
DOUGLAS. 3rd Edition. Plates. 8vo. 2ls. 


Iv. 


ESSAYS FROM ‘THE TIMES’ 
Being a SELECTION from the LITERARY PAPERS, 
which have appeared in that Journal. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 

Vv. 


LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT 
of his DISCOVERIES at NINEVEH. Woodcuts. Post 
80. 5s. 

VI. 
A SKETCH of MADEIRA; contain- 


ing Information for the TRAVELLER OR THE INVALID VisiTOR. 
By E. VERNON HARCOURT. Plates, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Vil. 


MEMOIR of BISHOP STANLEY, 


with nis ADDRESSES AND CHARGES. By HIS SON, 8yvo. 
los. Gd. 


Vill. 


A HISTORY of ERASTIANISM. 
By ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, 2nd Euition. Post 
x 


IX. 
LAVENGRO. By the Author of ‘The 


Bible in Spain.’ With Portrait. 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


X. 


The PALACES of NINEVEH and 
PERSEPOLIS RESTORED. By JAMES FERGUSSON. 
Woodeuts, 8vo. 16s. 


XI. 


HORE HGYPTIACAE;; or, the 


CuRoxoLocy or Ancient Egypt. By R. STUART POOLE. 
Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xi. 
The SAXON in IRELAND; or, 
Rambles of an Englishman in search of a Settlement. Map. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


XIII. 


A VOYAGE to the MAURITIUS 


+ ae By the Author of ‘Pappiana.’ Post 8vo. 


XIV. 


ENGLAND in the 19th CENTURY: 


PouimicaL, Soctan, and IvpusTRIAL. By WM. JOHNSTON, 
2vols. post 8vo. 18s. z 
XV. 


The COURTS of LONDON and 


VIENNA in the 17TH CENTURY: E 
LEXINGTON PAPERS. vo. MMs. “4 0m the 
XVI. 
HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY in 


gg By SIR EMERSON TENNENT. Woodcuts. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW’S NEW WORK. 





In a few days, in fcap. 8vo. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND: 
A MYSTERY. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Davin BoscveE, Fleet-street. 





ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 


In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK; 


On the plan of ‘ Henry’s First Latin Boox.’ 


By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“ The arrangement is excellent. The addition of English characters is very well calculated to assist the learner, and 
to incite those who, from the difficulty of reading fluently, are disinclined to become learners. Mr. Arnold says in his 
Preface :—‘ Wishing to tempt many persons to teach themselves the language in which the Scriptures of the Uld Testament 
were composed, I have felt it necessary to smooth the path to the accomplishment of the first and most irksome portion 
of the labour.’ This task he has performed most successfully.”—English Churchman. 


Riviyetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





ARNOLD’S EDITION OF CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. 





In 12mo. price 5s. €d. 


SELECTIONS FROM CICERO, Part III. 
Containing the TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS., 


With ENGLISH NOTES, translated from the German of TiscuEr, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A,, 
and edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


* The Notes abound in critical and philological remarks of great value. They are copious without being redundant, 
clearly expressed, and always to the point. All allusions and technical expressions are fully explained. A master’s hand 
is discernible in the translations occasionally given of particular portions that present any difficulty.”—Athenaum. 

Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 


SELECTIONS FROM CICERO, 
With ENGLISH NOTES (from the best and most recent sources). 


Part I. containing Orations: the Fourth against Verres; the Orations against Catiline; and that for the Poet 
Archias. 4s,—Part Il. containing Epvist.es: arranged in the order of time; with accounts of the Consuls, events of each 
year, &c. 5s. 


— 





Works of Permanent Interest and Utility. 


In 16 vols. imperial 8vo. (Supplement included), price 92. 12s. cloth lettered, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. Edited by GEORGE LONG, A.M. 





In 12 vols. royal 32mo. price 18s. cloth, or 25s. elegantly bound in blue cloth, gilt, 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE—Knight’s Cabinet 


Edition. Carefully printed on fine paper, the Title-pages adorned by copies of the various Portraits of Shakspere, and 
each Play embellished by an elegant illustrative Engraving. 





In 8 vols. imperial 8vo. price 5/. 12s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: being a History 


of the People as well as of the Kingdom. [Illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts, and 104 Portraits engraved on 
Steel. By Grorce L. Craik and CHARLES MACFARLANE. 

*,* A COMPLETE INDEX to the Work, by H. C. HAMILTON, Esq., of the State Paper Office. 
cloth. 


Price 10s. 





In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 27. 2s. cloth lettered, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo. price 27, 10s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE; illustrated with Steel Engravings 


after celebrated Pictures, and many hundred Woodcuts; with Ox1cixa Noregs, by JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 


London: Wm. 8. Onr & Co, Amen-corner. 
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st published, 
DE LA RUE a CO'S INDELIBLE RED- 
LETTER DIARIES for 1852. 
110, Bunhill-row. 


loth, 1s., pp. 160; by post, 1 
ELSH “SKETCHES, ‘chiefly ECCLEST- 
A CAL, to the CLOSE of the TWELFTH CENTURY. 
By the Author of * Proposals for opeten Union, &c. 
Contents :—1. Bardism—2. The Kings of Wales—3. The Welsh 
Church—4. Monastic Institutions—5. Giraldus Cambrensis. 
“ Popular and most readable sketches.”— English Churchman (on 
Author’s former Essays). 
James Darling, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MISER'S 











SECRET.’ 
Just re in 3 vols. Db 8vo. 
AUGHTER EB 0 RAH. 








By the Author of * The zs Secret.” 
“ A blind t. 
An enamoured swain, 
A loving young maiden, 
And a rogue in grain, 
Are the forms which pass 
In our magic glass.” 

___ Baunders & & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
CHEAPEST WORK ON FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND 
GARDENING, 

N AUND’S BOTANIC. GARDEN AND 
FRUITIST, illustrated with Coloured Plates and nu- 
merous Woodcuts, reduced from 1s. 6d. to ls. monthly. No. 11 was 
Publis? ved November the Ist. 
“its practical and pleasing information supersedes all other 
ction. 
Back Numbers to complete sets ean be had. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
8vo. cloth, price 4a ; or "HI Hartley's Preface, 58. 

WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL ; 

being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen 

SWEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: a 
—— Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages? 8vo. cloth, 

SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE RE- 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

COMPLETE LISTS of SWEDENBORG’S 
WORKS may be had on application. 

W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
CHESS BOOKS, GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
EAUTIES of CHESS; a Collection of the 
finest Chess Problems extant: including upwards of Two 
Thousand curious Positions. By ALEXANDER. 1 vol. roy. 8vo. 
(published at 1. 48.) price 14s. 

LE PALAMEDE. REVUE des ECHECS 
e@bautres Jeux. 2nd Series, 1842—1847. 7 vols. royal S8vo. (pub. 
lished at 64) price 3/. 10s, 

ANALYSE NOUVELLE des OUVER 
TURES du JEU des ECHECS. Par = MAJOR JAENISCH 
2 vols. crown 8vo. (published at 11.) price 
mm & Lowell, Foreign aiden & 4, Great Marlborough- 





Now ready, price 12s. 8vo. cloth, anew and im nt Work on the 
study of Heraldry, with upwards “, él a ustrations on Wood 


from the most aut! SIVANT: enti 
PURSUIVA OF” ARMS; OR, 
HERALDRY fi UPON PACTS. 
By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq. F.S.A. 
Preparing for 4 publication, a New Story for Christmas, by 
Author of ‘ A Trap to — a Sunbeam,’ * The Dream Chintz,’ 
c., With Tilustrations' ws ames Godwin, to be called 
HOUSE ON THE ROCK. 
W.N. Wright. Bookseller to the nee: Pall Mall. 
Now r ready, Two New Volumes o' 
HE JU GE SS of ENGLAND and the 
COURTS at WESTMINSTER. 
Volume UP we 1272—1377. 
Lately published, price 14s. each, cloth, 


Volume I. 1666—1199. Volume LL. 1199-1272. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 


aie COMPANION. 








JHE LADIES? 


Price 18. beautifully illustrated. 

The NOVEMBER Number contains :—Victor Mirotin and His 
Daughter, by Mrs. Crowe (Author of *Susan Horley,’ &. &c.)— 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Browne: a Domestic Dialogue, by the 

Sditress—Getting into Society, by the Author of ‘Signs of Gen- 
tility’—The Minor Characters of Tennyson, by M. T.—Two Nights 
and Two ys in Upper Assam, by an Ufficer’s Wife—Sir Philip 
Sidney—A Comparison of Cathedrals, by Mrs. Ogilvy—Feminine 
Gossip from Paris, by “ Our own Correspondent” eT whe Children’s 
Zodiac, by Mrs. T. K. Hervey—Evening Hours, by the Lady Em- 
meline Stuart Wortley—The Sceptic,by Maria Norris — ~iiensuatie, 
by Mrs. Abdy—Autumn’s Last Flowers, by Mrs. Crosland—T 
Work Table: New Patterns by Aiguillette. with numerous Tiles 
trations—The Garden—Literature—The Fashions, by M. Devy, 
beautifully coloured. &e. &e. 

Office, 246, Strand, London. 


ow ready, in 1 vol. post Svo. price 108. 6d. 
ossU. T 'H and MAGYAR LAND: 
nal parents oie ee War in Hunga: 
By CHARLES PRIDH te Correspondent ofa 
lends ae phe | 
In 2 thick vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s. 
RECOLLECTIONS hf — ES and INSTI- 
TUTIONS in ITALY and the 
By as BE Co AM. . KGS. Barrister-at-Law. 
James Madden, 8, Leadenhall- street. 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
On the Ist of December, 1851, will be published, in imperial 4to. 
yay bound, price Two Guineas, 
ARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
illustrated, in Twelve Designs, by JOHN SRABKL IN, and 
Engraved in Line by P. Lightfoot, W. H. Watt, A. Blanchard, . 
Joubert, E.G ll,and H. Nusser, of Dusseldorff. The Words =| 
ms parables and the Title-Page engraved in Ancient Church Tex 


Pitty First-proof Copies upon half-sheet imperial India paper 
in a Portfolio, price Five Guineas. 


London : J. Mitchell, ener and Pub jueen, 
Royal Library, 33, Uld Bo und-street. eemeneiaitinn 
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‘Second Edi 
<1 I bp. 1850. 


T “A CA 
By GEORGE FERGUSON BOWEN, M.A 
Fellow of Brasenose aa ' ee ~~ President of the Ionian 


James Ridgway, Peles ‘Vincent, Oxford; and Deighton, 
Cambridge. 


The IONIAN 
PROTECTION. 2s. 6d. 


Shortly will be published, uniform with * Mary Powell,’ 
E HOUSEHOLD of SIR THO*- MORE. 
Libellus a Margareta More. quindecim annos nata, Chelsei 
inceptus. 


ISLAN NDS under BRITISH 





Also in preparation, with Illuminations, 
QUEENE PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN BOOKE. 
Recently published, in post 8vo. price 78. 6d., antique, 

YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of MARY 
POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. 


“ This is a charming little book ; and whether we regard its sub- 
ject, cleverness, or delicacy of sentiment and expression—to say 
nothing of its type and orthography—it is likely to bea most ac- 
ceptable present to young or old, be their peculiar taste for religion, 
morals, poetry, history, or romance.”—Christian Observer. 

“ Unquestionably the production of an able hand, and a refined 
mind. We recommend it to all who love pure, healthy, literary 
fare.”— Church and State Gazette. 

“This quaint narrative, presented in ancient binding, and in the 
type of bygone days. is a most acceptable addition to the literature 
of — times.”— Bell's Messenger. 

* A few copies of this ommting book have been prepared, 
suitably bound in moroeco, for Christmas Presents. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
IN THE PRESS, 
NEW NOVEL, 
By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 


MOLIERE’S TRAGEDY: 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
In 8 vols, 








On Monday, the 17th inst. in 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
THE SCALP HUNTERS. 


By Capt. MAYNE REID, 
Author of ‘The Rifle Rangers.’ 


“This is a wondrous oe Itisa goraeees elaboration of Defoe’s 
immortal Crusoe.”— Mor. 

“A seeGuetion: of semaaanie roe y caihrelng attractions. The 
incidents keep the reader in breathless suspense. A book of more 
truly absorbing interest has not for a considerable time fallen in 
our way.”—Sun. 

“ The reader suspends his breath. feels his blood rush like a tide 
round his heart. Without further comment we pronounce it to be 
the most fascinating book of the da 

“ This work proves the author to -, a = of genius.” M 

Servi ( 

“* Whether true or false, so promptly told as to strike the noe 
with astonishment, or make him hold his breath in anxious sus- 
pense.”— United Service Gazette. 

“ A better romance hasseldom been given to the world.”—Adlae. 

“We cannot imagine any composition to be more fascinating 
than this."— Era. 

“Full of F rand life and feverish interest. . -A tale which, in 
spite of some revolting horrors, will hold its readers fast.” 

Atheneum, 

“ We have not read for months such exciting volumes 

“Ob server. 

“ These volumes challenge with justice the attention of the most 
ennuyéed of the devotees of a London season.”— Britannia. 

“ Captain Keid has a fertility of mind which is something more 
than mere fancy.”—Speetator. 

“A dashing recital of wild adventure. Will have charms for 
many a reader.” —Critic. 

“A narrative of wild exciting adventure. It 
the reader.”—Sunday Times. 

“As a writer C aptain Reid reminds us very much of Fenimore 
Cooper, with whose * Last of the Mohicans’ the ‘Scalp Hunters’ 
may be compared. both ae intelligent writing and clever por- 
traiture. ”— Bell's Messeng 

* We think there ean aie no two opinions as to the merits of such 
se as this.”"— Weekly News and Chronicle 

Our readers must peruse this book.”—Bel/ "a Life. 
CHARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 
21, King William-street, "Charing cross, 


| J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, ete lichet by Act of Parliament in 1434,— 

8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, E din- 

burgh ; 12, St. Vincent- place, Glasgow ; "4, College-green, Dublin. 


The Bonus added to Polistes from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows 


is sure to delight 




















Sum in A alt w Pole Penctte my canines 

me Assure: » Policy | to Policy payable a 

Assured. , in 1841. | in 1848. Death. 
£5,000 |13 yrs. 10 mtha| £68 3 6 6 “8 £787 10 0 | £6470 16 & 
5,000 | 1 year . | 1210 0! 5,112 10 0 
1,000 | 12 years | 100 0 0! 157 10 o| 1,257 10 © 
* 1,000 7 years | + | 15710 0| 1,157 10 0 
1,000 1 year ee es 2210 0 1,022 10 0 
500 | 12 years | 50 0 0 7815 0 628 15 0 
500 | 4 years | soe | 45 0 0 545 0 0 
5v0 1 year ° 156 0 511 5 0 





* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1811, person 
aged thirty took out a Policy for 1,0001., the annual payment for 
which is il. 18. #d. ; in 1847 he had paid i in premiums 1681. lla. 8d.; 
but the profits being 2) per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is 222 108, per anuum for each 1,000.) he had 1571. 108. added 
to the Policy, alwest as much as on premiums paid. 

The Premiums, neverthel n the most moderat Je,and 
only one-half need be paid for the Maret five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Eve information will be afforded on appli- 
ote ~ the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-zines, 








Just published, in small 8vo. price 6s. 6d, 
UFRA;; or, The Convent of Al. varve. 
L in Eight eames. = A Poem, 
By the Kev. JAMES BANDINEL. 
te ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.” 
‘Lendon: Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churehyard, and af Waterloo pian, 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


=== 














ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
Policies fined with oe Cocttratins Midsummer, 1830, , andre 
oree at each Septennia 

Thole Th six poURELPTIIS ofthe Net Psion, will PAL, 

accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proporti contri 

tions to those profits, and accordin to the rin i ae 
ms Logg =o 's Prospectus and Act of Parliament. a 

he Premiums required by this Society for insurin, 
mn. are much lower than in many other old-establish amet 
and Insurers are fally protected from all = byan smpleguars 
tee fund in add to the junds deri ed. from the 
PB 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary 

ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
. REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: "4 ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Established 1806, BUILDINGS, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,199,818. 

ana Income, £150,000. Bonuses Declared, oan. 
Claims paid since the establish ment of the Office, £2 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


fou. 
‘he Rev. James Sherman, 


T hairman. 
mry Blencowe Churchill, Es ty-Chai 
Henry i “Alexander, Esq. William toe Ostler, Eq 


Dacre. ot Peliatt'E 
William Juda. & Georse Ro 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick 


Round” Bay 
William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Capt. WwW — Williams, 


The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
JA. it, Esq. 


Physician—John Maclean, M.D. FSS. ~ T Montague-street 
Montague-sq' a 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


























E les of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 
Pate | sum Bonuses added 
of Original Premium. qecntly, paper bed 
Policy. | Insured. incr annually. 
1806 £2500 + |£79 10 10 Extinguished | £1222 2 0 
1811 1000 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 « | 34 16 10 ditto 14 Bbw 
Examples of Bonuses added | to other Policies. 
Policy Date. H Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No. ° ots added. to be further in 
521 1807 £900 £992 12 1 £1882 19 1 
1174 1810 1200 «=| 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 | 3658 17 8 6558 17 8 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applic 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1806. 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
President—Charles Franks, Esq. 
Vice-President—John Benjamin Heath, Esq. 


pHs Society is essentially one of Mutual As 

surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years. 

on rate of reduction of the Premiums for the present year wat 

pod hen cent.,leaving less than one-third of the original Premium 

re paid. 

rhe Society also undertakes other deomigtions of Assurance, in 
which the Assured do not beeome Members ; and having censed to 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 
very low ra 


Anaval Premiums for the Assurance of £100. 








Age. £. 8. d. | Age. £. 8 d.| Age. £84 
20 113 7 35 276 50 413 
25 117 6 40 215 5 55 510 
30 215 45 360 60 6 510 














The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 


EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1834. Empowered by ,~y- Act of Pett 
ment, 1, King William-street, London. For the Assurance of 
Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 
Military and Naval Services. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, anda division of 
poner gee ae of the profits amane > aenured., 5 is a — to 
great advantages; especially to those parties w 
pone my their proportion of profit to the reduction vot ~ 14 


Payne “following table will show the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the 14th of May, 1851, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums, being a reduction of 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. This wil] be founds 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be compa! 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 


Retasel 





Age 
when Date of 





2 Sum Original | jum 
ng Policy, | Assured.| Premium, | Prema 
issued. jeurrent Year, 

Zoo | £19 6 8, £1012 8 
30 Onor | “1000 484) 13 8 
40 before | 1,000 3110 0| 17 6 6 
50 — i 1,000 4215 0; 23108 
60 1,000 6611 8 3612 5 


Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & Co. Calcutta ; Messrs. 
Bainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 
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MUTUAL ASSO! ASSURANCE. 


ISH WIDOWS’ yws’ FUND AND LIFE 
§ ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


NSTITUTED BY Acr OF PARLIAMENT. 
- Established 4 A.D. 1815. 


ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUND 
NS THREE HUNDRED 
ILLIONS 2 HU} 
—_ THOUSAND POUNDS. 


ANNUAL REVENUE 
i NDRED “THOUS AND 
THREE HUNDRE 4 
POUNDS. 


President. 
The Right Honourable the Fart or Rosezery, K.T. 
LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 

Groxcr Yous, Esq., 47, W eee eee and Merk-lane. 
Rav. Jon JACKSON, Recto: 4 St. James’, Piccadilly. 
CHARLES Bowen PoLLoc , Barrister, Temple. 
Daviv Hii, ey > India Touse. 
Joun Murray, , Publisher, Aementoctredt. 
Samuel Laine, Esa. Chairman of Brighton Railway. 

THE NEXT SEPTENNIAL eae TAKES 
PLACE AT 3laT DECEMBER, 1852. POLICIES 
OPENED WITH THE BOCIETY PREVIOUS TO 3lst 
DECEMBER NEXT (1851), HAVE THE ADVANTAGE 
OF A FULL YEAR'S STANDING OVER THOSE 
DELAYED BEYOND THAT DATE, AND WILL BE 
ENTITLED TO RANK FOR TWO YEARS’ ADDI- 
TIONS AT THE INVESTIGATION. 

















Tabular View of one or two cases, taken at ran- 
ani Hany oy ooks, shows the effect of Additions declared at pre- 
RN citer gpininnienecitenininatiin 

pn Amount paid ander t the 

Date of Amount | Date of | ‘Policy, including Bonus 
Insurance| Assured. Death. ‘Additions. 
is | £800 0 0 | 1851 £169 40 
1818 1,00 0 0 1848 1,917 19 10 
1824 1,000 0 0 1848 154217 8 
1830 1,500 0 0 1850 2,168 10 3 
1838 499 19 0 1851 651 111 
1s 499 19 0 1850 571 18 10 








XN. XB Every Policy —— in the allocation of Profits according 
tothe ¥ car of Entry no Additions are payable where a claim 

emerges im Death inin ‘Five Years from the date of the Policy. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH, 5, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE. 

ouN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
Wituiam Linpesay, Secretary. 
Loypon Orrice—4, Royau Excnance BuiLpines, 
Hvuocu M'Kean, AGENT. 





AND LIFE 


GV itstuance FIRE 
11, Lombard-street, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 


Direct 
Chairman— Thomson Hankey. Jun. Es sq, 

Deputy-Chairman—Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Stewart Mexiecivente, Ps 
John Dixon, Esq. John Martin, Esq. M 
Francis Hart Dy ke, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
— mt aa sq. James Morris. Bes 

rd, Esq. Henry Norman 





ohnstone, Esq. Henry R. a og Jun. Esq. 
Fa Labouchere, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
John James Tulloc! och, Hea. 
George L Henry Vigne, > 
A. W. Robarts, Henry Sykes Thornton, 
Lewis Loyd, — | Johu bea BRS Smith, eed 
A —Griffith Davies, 


chun: 
LIFE DEPAKRTMENT.—Under the 1-1 of an Act of 
ent, this Company now offers to future Insurers Four~ 
of the “Rysconl — nace pep ter lal a Low Rate of Pre- 
‘wiun, wi participation of Pro: 

The next division of Profits will be declared in June, 1855, when 
all maeneling eielen which shall have subs: east one 
year at will be allowed to share in the Profits. 

At the several hey Divisions of Protits made by this Company, 
the Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from One- Half the 
Profits amounted, on an average of the different ages, to about One 
per Cent. vel Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses 
added at the four Septennial Divisionsexceeded 770,000. 

PORBIGN RIsSks.—The Extra Premiums required for the 

and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern 
call the United States of America, have been materially 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
4&3 would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
miums, may have their Lives insured at Extra Premiums. 

LOANS granted on life eee to the extent of their values, 
vided such policies shall ha e been effected a sufficient time to 
ve attained in each case a vales not under 5v/. 

ASSIGNMENTS of POLICIES— Written Notices of, received 

and registered, GEUKGE KEYS, Secretary. — 
ENTS PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E.J. . DENT peas leave to inform the Public that, in addi- 
ate his of Ch Watches, and Clocks, 
land too oa of the Watches manufactured in Switzer- 
= for me * Purpose of the Exhibition of 1851. E. J. Dent there- 
si Solici an inspection of his STOCK, amongst which “is the 
‘ALLEST WATCH in the world,” that attracted so = 
barney and admiration whilst at the Exhibition Ladies" 
vite es, 8 guineas ; a 's, }O guineas ; youths’ silver wate 4 
by ped durable lever watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, Watch 
att ockmaker by appointment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
cone and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 61, Strand (late $2), 33, 
—kpur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange (elock-tower area). 


LK I 2 eee co., 
2 TEES OF THE ELECTRO F TE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
Beg res; as all ro call attention to their Establishments, 
45, MOORGATE STREET, | LONDON; 
nd Manufactory, NEWHALLSTREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
Fs Pry henge es Places they have always an extensive stock of 
tir own praductione 
The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 








— 


articles sold’ as“ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
for. saeh articles bear their 


manufacture, unless 
=, -5.00 undesocsoun” 
Drawings, and ep ie post. 
Replating and Gilding as “4 


‘ 7 

AFETY for STREET “DOORS. —CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very smal] and neat keys,are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of icklucks and false keys. They 
are Fae A strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation. for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire aud thieves. C. Chubb & on, 57. = 
ee ee el London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 
ket-street, Manchester ; and "Horsley Fields, Ww van th 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON DON.—Cabinet Furniture « i description at 
ay prices—Brussels Carpet, 2s. 8d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
ins, 10d. per yard and upwards; Ditts,, % Silk and Worsted 
{Preneh fabric), nearly two yards wide, at &8. per yard—The best 
~~ Cloths that can be made, cu’ any dimensions, 2s. 3d. per 
The largest Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 
Brlish and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 
MACHE is applied extensively for the followin: “purposes : 
—Architectural Enrichments of every description; Ventilators 
and Centre Flowers for Ceilings ; Brackets and Trusses ; ; Window 
Cornices ; Console Tables ; Picture and Glass Frames; Patent 
Mouldings in 12-feet lengths ; &c. &c. A_large stock always on 
hand. By Her Majesty’s Koyal Letters Patent —The W orks, 15, 
Wellington-street North, Strand, where Pattern Books may be had. 
ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS and 
FORD’S EUREKA SHIRT COLLARS are not sold by any 
hosiers or drapers. The Collars possess an improved method of 
fastening, which entirely dispenses with the use of strings, loops, 
or elastic contrivances. any os suitable for once or 
twice round cravats. They may be had & ree different sizes, 
— — Lge or - inted. ice 1 my dozen. Two, 3s 
mples free on receipt of twenty-eight postage stamps.— 
RICHARD D FORD. 185, STRAND, LONDON, 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 
the ae . * po, nut, to discern + objects at a distance of 
from miles, which is found to be invaluable for 
TACHTING, and to SPO — GENTLEMEN, and GAME 
KEEPERS. Price 1l1 nt free.— OPES. A new and 
most im — ag INVENTION in TELESCOPES, possessing such 
extraor nary pe that some, 3) inches, with an extra eye- 
piece, will show “istinetly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ri 
the Double Stars. They supersed 











ing, and 
e every other kind, and are ofall 
sizes for the waistcoat et, Shooting, Military purposes, &c.— 
Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; a minute 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant. —Invaluable 
newly-invented preserving 5 les, Invisible and all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments fo : relief of extreme d ess. — Messrs. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians ~| Auriste, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hote! 


LECTRO-SILVER- PLATED SPOONS and 











FORKS —T. COX SAVORY & Co. ill, Londen. 
submit tee REDUCED PRICES oft the yest ‘SILVER: ‘PLATED 
SPOONSand FORKS ; they are made of white metal 
electro-plated, and are such as can be strongly recommended. 

i King’s 

Pattern. 

. Electro-silver-plated Table Forks.. £ : ” ° 

” ” ¢ 

13 ” ” 214 0 

12 ” ” 214 0 

cy ” ” 190 

1 ” ” 140 

1 ” ” 110 

4 ” ” 18 0 
4 ” ” 

012 0 

12 ” ” 113 0 

1 ” ” 06 6 

. 2017 6 

Discount, 10 perCent..... 1 5 0 21 6 


£11 6 O £1816 0 
The Complete Guide to the Purchaser of Silver Plate of London 
Manufacture, or Sheffield, or Electro-plated Ware, containing 
—y and pictorial illustrations of all the articles required in 
arge or smal) families, may be had gratis, or will be forwarded, 
free of expense, on application.— —T. Cox Savory & Co., 47, Cornhill, 
London. seven doors from Gracechurch-street. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa Mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensing 
Chemists, 172, New Bond- - (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts 
NV ETCALFE & oor. NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the by of the teeth, and is famous for 
the hairs not comin, 1 An improved Clothes Brush, 
yard ee injuring ~ Fave finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
with the durable unbleached Kussian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct bo ny meme Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the ius xury of a ge nuine SmyrnaSponge. 
Only at METCALFE, ‘BING! ‘BY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street 
Caution.—Beware of the words* From Meteaife’ 's”’ adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 23. per box. 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Every variety of single and double 
RUPTURE may be permanently cured by Dr. BA *S re- 
medy, which has ye used in thousands of cases with the most 
ct success, It is easy and painless in use, and sopiioniie to 
voth sexes, of all ati yo s of trusses have been left behind 
as trophies of the success of this remedy, which Dr. Barker will 
willingly give to any requiring them after a trial of it. The remedy 
is sent post free on receipt of 7s. by post-office orders or postage 
stamps, by Dr. Alfred Barker, 48, Liverpool- street, Kiug's-cross, 
London.— At home daily from § 9 till 30 clock, Sundays: excepted. 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—CRINILENE has been pronounced 
by thousands to be the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, pre- 
venting the hair falling off, strengthenin ng weak hair, and check- 
ing greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
one oe in three or four weeks, with certainty. 
suffcient for use 

















It is ele: 
and ; will be sen: 
pastage fee — receipt of twenty-four oar postage stampa, by Mins 
48, Liverpool-street, K py oy 
Dr. Thomson says.—* ‘Jtisa beautiful p preparation, and the only 
one I ean recommend.” 








ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 


ream-laid Note P: . 5 quires fo: s ‘Range sine size ditte, 5 
_— for ls., Plain En oes te Se watch vid. per ok 
Wax, 14 sticks for 1s. Card Pi: for 2s. an 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. A choice © llection of Dressing A 7 


Writing and Travelling Cases, Boxes, Envelo 
Blotting Books, sunstents, Cutlery, &c, at WILLI 
WOOD’s, 75, New ond-street, near Ox: ford-street. 
for 308. sent 1 +. free. 

*x* The finest Bau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lla, 
per case of six bottles. 


OOD for INFANTS, 
LADIES NURSING, and as a Luxury for persons ip 
health.—BULL OCK’S SEMOLA is secemenenses by the moat 
eminent of the P: in ae —s as superior to 
every other article “of diet for the above being more nu- 
tritious and highly agreeable. For weal = ‘children and delicate 
stomachs it is most benetici: ———_ in Packets at 1ia., 2s. 6d, and 
7a. 6d. each, at all Chemists and Grocera—SEMOLA BISCUITS 
ere operas by Huntley & Palmer; SEMOLA CHOCOLATS, 
fry & Sons. 


‘NDIGESTION, NSTIPATION, &c.—DU 


BARRY’S HEALTH- yan FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANTS. 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic. intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyepe; a (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of the = rheume- 
tism, gout, dropsy sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, and soeer alt other circumstan awe iS "the aged as 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, 

A few out of 50,000 cures :-— 

Cure, No. Th of dyspepsia: from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies :— I have derived considerable benefit your Reva- 
lenta Ara and consider it due to yo and the pub- 
lic to wer same he the ‘publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure, No. 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
opesms, sickness at the aumade. a and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du Barry's excelient food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk. 

‘ure, No. 180:—* Twenty-five years’ Sa pee a 
indigestion, and .5 from which I had 
and which no medicine could remove or —_ have Sta ‘fee. 
tually cured by Du Barry's Food in a very short time.—W. R. 
eeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

Cure, No, 4,208 :—* ight years’ d yah, crccumen, 0 had coer 
with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for wh’ oy ervent De con- 
sulted the advice of many, have been effectually y Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. py shail be happy to 
—— ais John W. Flavell, Riddlingtoa 
tory, Norfo 

re, No. 1,609:—*Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains 
in my neck and left arm, and cencral debility, which rendered m: 
life very miserable, have been ly removed by, Da we 4 
.—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon ry Skibberee: 

Similar testimonials from William Hunt, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, King’s College, Cambridge, who, after suffering’ 60 years from 
partial paralysis, 1a8 regained the use of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Kev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the eure of a lady from constipation and “pokness during preg preg: 

Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Lng ~~. tha: 
cross, Herts, a cure of extreme ner ti 
gatherings ; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateac ear Li —— ea 
cure of 10 years’ dyspepsia and eerpeus estab ; Drs. Ure a | 
Harvey ; James Shorland, Sydney-terrace, Dg, 
Berks, ‘late Surgeon in the 6th ~ 24, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 
general debility. The only remedy which has obtained 50,000 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaints 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, and 
been abandoned as incurable. 

Asa measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs. Du Barry" 
appointed such agents in London and the country, whose . = 
respectability is an additional guaran the blic 
genuineness of their health- wr a sa food. Thus 
agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
Majesty the Queen ; Hedges & Butler, 155, Regent-street ; 
through all respectable grocers, chemists, and medicine venders. 
In canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and with full in- 
structions, 7 lig.; 121b. 228. ; super refined, 5b. 22s. ; 10 1b, 33s. 
The 10 Ib. d 12 db. carriage free 200 miles on 
office echee—Da Barry & Co., 127, New Bond 


“ NORTON'S” 

AMOMILE PILLS are conidentiy secem- 
mended as a simple but certdin remedy, to all who suffer fro’ 
ludigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Gas ed 
burn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed 
Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costive- 
ness, &c. hey act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient: are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benetits to be 
derived from their use. Sold in bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, 

each, in every Town in the Kingdom 
CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


‘ROM the AUTHOR of the ‘ RARRATIVE 

of the SECOND SIKH WAR,’ June 25, 1851 —“Sir, 
long suffered from a deep-seated cough, as rn roviganes 1 at in 
my way a box of your Pulmonic Wafers, rienced 4 instan- 
taneous relief, and have such a high — # oft eir efficacy, that 
I firmly believe they would effect the cure of the most consump- 
tive person. You may make any use you please of this letter.— 
Epwarp Jose pu THackweLt, Lieut. 3rd Light Dragoons, Union 
Club, London.” 

Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and 
a rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath 
and lungs. They havea pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., an 
lia. per box. Sold by all —— sts. Also. 

DR. LOCOCK’s FEM ALE WAFE 
the best medicine for aonaies. Have no taste of a Full 
directions with every box. 


abt 16 ook: 





INVALIDS, anf 




















H OLLOWAY'S PILLS.— An Aged Man Cured 
by them of cacoms ro we in his STOMACH and SHORT- 
NESS of BREA —“I de bear mony to 

effects of Holloway? s Pills. For some years I was va Micted witha 
tightness in the stomach, accompanied by estan of or peeath, 
that prevented me from walking about. lam 84 zo- 7h. 
though so far advanced in years, these Pills have had so ¢ 

effect that I now take exercise without inosmeenianes or pain, ond 
I fee) Signed H 


C mab Png n Mleaers. Tew & Sor proprietors of the 
e, No ree nn. essrs. Thew nm, 
Law “Advertiser. will confirm this sta tement.--Sold id by all 


conden of medicines; and at Professor Holloway’s 


*s establishment, 
Strand, London. 
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Just OTA 
A LMANACH de GOTHA, for 1852, 32mo. 
cloth, with Portraits of Adalbert, Prince de Prusse—Charles, 
Prince Royal de Suéde et Norvége— Léov, Comte de Thun— 
Palmerston—Prince Wolkonski—Frédéric, Prince de 
Schwarzenberg. 
Dulau & Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
NEW WORK ON THE CANARY ISLANDS, SPAIN, 
AND ALGIERS, 
In post 8vo. price 88. 6d. x 
OTES of a RESIDENCE in the CANARY 
ISLANDS, the SOUTH of SPAIN, and ALGIERS; illus- 
trative of the State of Religion in those Countries. 
y the Rev. THOMAS DEBARY, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. Pex 
ARNOLD'S HOMER FOR BEGINNERS. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. ’ 
OMER’S ILIAD, Books I.—III., with 
English Notes ; forming a sufficient Commentary for Young 
Students. 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 

Also, by the same Editor, x < 
1. HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. I.—IV., with a 
COPIOUS CRITICAL INTRODUCTION and English Notes. 
78. 

“This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at 
schools and colleges. A more useful and complete guide to the 
study of Homer we do not know. If anybody makes himself 
thoroughly master of the contents of this volume, he will find no 
difficalty in fully comprehending any other part of the Diad or 
Odyssey.”— Atheneum, 











2. HOMERI ILIAS. <A Complete Edition, | 


from the best Text, with copious ENGLISH NOTES. (Nearly 
ready.) 





HORTICULTURE. 
The following Works, recently published, can be forwarded per 
ost on application to the Author, THOMAS RIVERS, the 
Mannion Sawbridgeworth, Herts. They are also sold by 
Longman & Co, 


HE ORCHARD HOUSE ; or, the Culture of 
Fruit Trees in Pots under Glass, for 30 stamps. 
The MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN ; or, 


the Culture of Pyramidal Fruit Trees, adapted for Small Gardens, 
for 24 stamps. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
FRUITS, with Prices, for 6 stamps. 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of ROSES, 


for 2 stamps. 





Complete in Three handsome Volumes, price THREE GUINEAS, 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAYLOR, WALTON, AND MABERLY. 





Buff’s Letters on the Physics of the 


EARTH. By Dr. HOFMANN. Fovlscap8vo. 58. 


| Dr. Lardner on the Steam Engine, 
STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS AND RAILWAYS. New 
and Cheap Edition. One Volume, large 12mo. 8&8. 6d. cloth. 


Latham’s Handbook of the English 
LANGUAGE. For the Use of Students of the Uuiversities, 
and Higher Classes of Schools. Large !2mo. 88. 6d. cloth. 


Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Phi- 
LOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. First Course: MECHA- 
NICs, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, SOUND, AND 
OPTICS. Large 12mo. 400 Woodcuts. 12s. 6d, cloth. 

Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Che- 


MISTRY. New and Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


| 

] 

|De Morgan’s Book of Almanacs: 
| With Index, .by which the Almanac belonging to any year 
| preceding a.p. 2000 can be found; with means of finding New 
| and Full Moons from b.c. 2000 to a.p. 2000, Oblong 8vo. 5s. 
| 
' 





cloth, 


Dr. Gregory’s Letters to a Candid 
RsQUIRES ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 1l2mo. 93. 6d- 
cloth. 


Dr. Walshe’s Practical Treatise on 
ao UF THE HEART AND LUNGS. Lvol. 12s, 6d. 
cloth. 

Liebig and Kopp’s Annual Report of 
THE PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY, &c. Edited by Dr. 
HOFMANN and Dr. BENCE JONES. Vols. 1. and IL, 1847 
and 1548, 1d. 128, bound. Vol. L1i. Part 1. 1849, los, 

Vol. III. Part IT. (Just ready). 


Descriptive Catalogues of Works in 
SCIENCE and GENERAL LITERATURE, and of SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE BOOKS, published by TAYLOR, WALTON, 
ee MABERLY. 4to. By post (free) to any one writing for 

nem. 





London: 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster- 
{ row. 





~ 


EPISTLES of PAUL the A Of the 
THIANS. on Definite Rules of Translation, and WeqCQRI- 
on =e — Ley ed HEINFETTER, Author 
Manuscripts,’ &c. &c. ee Ss as Greek 


Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


Preparing for immediate publication, in 2 vols. 8vo wiih Pin 
“Prepar . th 
ARRATIVE OF VOYAGE “OF 
H.M.S. RATTLESNAKE, commanded by the } 
OWEN STANLEY, K.N., during the Years 1s43—505 
Discoveries and Surveys in New Guinea, the Louisiade Archi 
&e., to which is added the account of Mr. EB. it Kegan eae 
Gide eater & cre rn 
A . F.R.G.S. Nat ist 
lished under the sanction of the Lords. Somme 





¥ JO) 
Commissi — 
as oners of the 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 
: Just published, in 12mo. price 9s, 6d. extra doth 
ROPERTIT CARMINA QUADay 
ea Re 
ory, e Rev. W. G. 
MBton? at ie Ooo, hed by BP. = ra 
iton : printed and publis! P. Will 3 
the Eton Warehouse, 5, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lin me 


PN eee we 
CLASSICAL WORKS BY THE REV. W. G. COOKESLEY MA 
Ml. 





Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Just published, 
INDARI CARMINA, ad fidem texty 
Bockhiani ; Notis Anglici i 
Orin r Parts, 72. 6d. each ve ae A tation Sedo Ee 
Part I. The Olympic Od 
II, The Pythiaus. ra 
ILI. The Nemeans and Isthmians. 
IV. The Fragments, with Index to the whole, 
_ANCIENT ROME; a large Map of the Ancient 
sod edition. te ee on Bee with Expuanatory Iypex, 
e Map may be had moun’ m C: d 
School, Pupil-Room, or Study use. Price, ‘win inden, ea & 
CATULLI CARMINA quedam selecta, cum 
Notis Anglicis. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
PROPERTII CARMINA quedam selecta, cum 
Notis Anglicis. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
A large Map of ANCIENT ATHENS, with 
Desceirtive Inpex. (To match the Map of Rome.) 

Eton: published by E. P. Williams; sold also at the Eton 
Warehouse, 5, Bridge-street, Blackf: ‘ don ; 
py uaa emnmneneeneinniar daatiag an 

*,* Catalogues of the ETON BOOKS gratis, by post. 





By Authority of the Royal Commissioners, 


OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


Of the GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, 1851. 


**A complete literary type of the original to which it refers, 
or instruction to every class of taste, and proving equally at home o 
~ fashionable dilettanti in the study, pored over by the scholar 
chant’s desk as a book of constant reference—in the factory, the 


repertoire for designs, and as highly suggestive for future procress. A more pleasant work to dive 


into during an idle hour can hardly be imagined, for wherever it i 
and striking, and worthy of attention.”— Times. 


stances of difficulty that surrounded the task of its execution, the praise bestowed on those who 


undertook it can scarcely be too great. The Contractors, in that 


have entered into all that belongs to the Exhibition, engaged men of reputation and authority in 


every department of science and manufacture to contribute such 


-the work eminently instructive. It thus contains a body of annotations which express the condition 


of human knowledge and the state of the world’s industry in 1851 
importance, as a summary report of this vast international * stock 


opening up sources of amusement | nor any gentleman's library, of those who aim at the collection of literary standards—can hereafter 
n the drawing-room table, handled | be without. It is not a work of a day,a month, of ayear: itisforalltime. Centuries hence it will 


or the man of science, at the mer- be referred toas authority on the condition to w' 


ich man had arrived at the period of its publication. 


foundry, and the workshop, as a It is at once a great Trades Directory, informing us where we are to seek for any particular kind of 


manufacture—a Natural History, recording the localities of almost every variety of native produc- 


staken up there is something new | tion—and a Cyclopedia, describing how far science has ministered to the necessities of humanity, by 
| what eiforts the crude products of the earth have been converted into articles of utility or made the 
“ The work is without a precedent in the annals of literature; and when we regard the cireum- | medium of that refined expression which 4 to the province of creative art. The Exhibition bas 


lived its allotted time, and died ; but this Ca’ 


ogue is the sum of the thoughts and truths to which 


enlarged spirit which appears to | it has given birth,—and which form the intellectual ground whereon the generations that we are not 


-taking,’ which no great library— | 


to see must build........1t will be evident from what has been already stated that a more important 
descriptive notes as should render | Coutribution to a commercial country than the * Official —— al 

| the Great Exhibition’ could scarcely have been offered........All possible means have been 
: and is a document of the utmost Tender it worthy of the wonderful gathering of which it is the permanent record.”—Ai 


nd Illustrated Cum é 


This Work is also published in Five Parts: Parts I. and II. price 10s. each; and Parts III. IV. and V., price 15s. each. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


And of all Booksellers. 





SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 


POPULAR RECORD OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


HUNT’S HANDBOOK, 


Being an EXPLANATORY GUIDE to the NATURAL PRODUCTIONS and MANUFACTURES of the GREAT EXHIBITION of the INDUSTRY of 
ALL NATIONS, 1851. In2 vols. price 6s. By ROBERT HUNT, Professor of Mechanical Science, Government School of Mines. 


_,. Every care has been taken to render this compilation a record worthy of preservation, as giving 
within a limited space a faithful description of certainly one of the most remarkable events which 


has ever taken place upon this island, or in the world—the gathe 


earth, of the products of human industry, the efforts of human thought.”—L£ztract from Preface. 





“One of the most popular 





ring together froin the ends of the 


exhibited.”—Literary Gazette. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
A 


nd of all Booksellers. 





toes and histories of the actual gathering of the nations"~ 


“It should be read and retained by all as a compact and portable record of what they have sea 


SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 


THE OFFICIAL SMALL CATALOGUE, 


Finally Corrected and Improved Edition, 


With a full Alphabetical and Classified Index of Contributors and of Articles exhibited, Lists of Commissioners and others nee in the Exhibition, Local 


Committees and Secretaries, Jurors, and Description of the Building, &c. bound in one volume, with the British and Foreign Priced 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-strect, Blackfriars, 


And of all Booksellers. 


ists, price 7s. 6d. ; 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 
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